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THE ROMANCE OF DURHAM 
CATHEDRAL. 


HE origin of Durham Cathedral 
connects itself with the life and 
character of the saintly Cuthbert. 

The biography of the patron saint of 
Durham illustrates the active and pros- 
perous condition of the church in the 
eighth century. Beyond the Tweed, in 
the house of a widow, lived a dreamy 
boy, Cuthbert by name, who tended sheep 
on the hills. Once he thought he saw a 
light streaming from heaven and multi- 
tudes of angels carrying a pure soul to 
Paradise. When he heard that the 
saintly Aidan, Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
had died that very night, he believed 
that his was the spirit which he had seen 
in the company of the celestial visitors ; 
and being desirous of like fellowship, he 
resolved to seek admission to a religious 
house. He found his way to the straw- 
thatched log-houses which then formed 
the monastic settlement of Melrose, a 
branch of the Abbey of Lindisfarne, and 
was admitted to the brotherhood there 
A.D. 651. After some years of diligent 
study, conspicuous devotion, and unusual 
energy, he became its prior. His work, 
while in that monastery, made him 
famous throughout the north, for not only 
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did he wisely rule the large number of 
persons who were admitted to its society, 
but went on preaching expeditions to 
the lowlanders, in places solitary and afar 
off, as well as difficult of access, where 
none else cared to penetrate. It was the 
custom at that time, whenever a preacher 
came to the village, for the people to 
assemble at his summons to hear the 
Word. “Cuthbert’s skill in speaking,” 
says his biographer Bede, “ was so great, 
his power of persuasion so vast, and the 
light of his countenance so angelic, that 
no one in his presence concealed from 
him the secrets of his soul ; all confessed 
their misdeeds, because they thought that 
what they had done could not escape his 
prescience, and atoned for them by such 
penance as he enjoined.” 

Like the Saviour, he would preach all 
day and spend many of his nights in 
lonely meditation, often making journeys 
to distant places, both by sea and land, 
not seldom finding himself cut off from 
opportunities of food and shelter. The 
little town of Kirkcudbright in Galloway 
preserves in its nomenclature a memorial 
of such work. In 664, when a new prior 
was required for Lindisfarne, Cuthbert’s 
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reputation for sanctity, and his experience 
as a disciplinarian, caused him to be 
transferred to that more important posi- 
tion. “His life was lightning, and 
therefore he could make his words 
thunder. . He was wont to blend 
severity towards sin with infinite tender- 
ness towards the sinner, and such 
tenderness he ever believed to be the best 
mode of dealing with honest confession 
of shortcoming.” After he had been 
prior of Lindisfarne for twelve years, he 
felt the need of rest, and resolved to spend 
the remainder of his life as a recluse. For 
this purpose he built himself a cell on one 
of the little Farne islands, surrounding it 
with an earthwork so high that he could 
see nothing of the world, but only the 
sky above it. He rarely saw visitors, 
nor would he under any circumstances 
permit females, human or animal, to 
land on the island. This life of almost 
complete loneliness lasted for eight years, 
during which the fame of his piety spread 
far and wide; and in 684 Egfrid, King 
of Northumbria, went to the island with 
Bishop Trumwine, and entreated him to 
accept the bishopric of Hexham. After 
many protestations of inability, he con- 
sented to leave his solitude, but delayed 
the ceremony of consecration for several 
months, during which he prevailed upon 
Eata, Bishop of Lindisfarne, to exchange 
positions with him, Eata going to Hex- 
ham, and Cuthbert becoming chief ruler 
over the older but more secluded com- 
munity. He died in 687, but his name 
and fame as apostle of the lowlands, and 
his example of sincere devotion, are still 
revered throughout the north of Britain. 
His body was buried at Lindisfarne, in a 
shroud wrought for it by the Abbess of 
Tynemouth, and for generations pilgrim- 
ages were made to his tomb. 

The preservation of the body of St. 
Cuthbert is a fact which has been much 
doubted. Upon his death the body was, it 
is said, wrapped in cerecloth, enveloping 
evidently the whole head ; arrayed then 
in priestly garments, it was placed in a 
stone coffin, and buried on the right side 
of the altar inthe church of Lindisfarne ; 
eleven years afterwards, the monks seek- 
ing {his bones as relics, found the body 
entire, swathed it_in a new garment, and 
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kept it above ground. In 875 the eccle- 
siastics fled from Lindisfarne, taking with 
them the body in a wooden coffin, and in 
the same coffin the head of St. Oswald with 
the bones of St. Aidan and of Bishops 
Eata, Elfrid, and Ethelwold; their mi- 
grations ended at Chester-le-Street with 
their charge in 883. About a.p. 980, 
Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, raised 
the lid of the coffin, and deposited on the 
body a pledge of his devotion. In 995, 
the body of St. Cuthbert was again re- 
moved and transported to various places, 
till, after a few months, it arrived at 
Durham, and rested for a time in a 
wooden church. In 999, it was trans- 
ferred to the White Church. Within the 
next thirty years it is said that Elfred, a 
canon of the church, was accustomed to 
handle the saint, even to wrap him in 
such robes as he thought fit, to adjust his 
hair with an ivory comb, to cut the nails 
of his fingers with scissors he had made 
for the purpose. In 1069, in dread of 
William the Conqueror’s army, the body 
was again carried to Lindisfarne, but in 
the following year restored to Durham. 
Doubts as to the identity and incorrupti- 
bility of the body are said to have been 
held by the king, and some of those less 
interested in its preservation than the 
monks of Durham. Such, however, is the 
account that has been handed down, and 
it is, of course, impossible now to decide 
whether imposture was practised or not. 
When the White Church was pulled down 
in 1093, a temporary tomb of stone and 
marble seems to have been made in the 
cloister garth for its reception, and in 
1104 the remains were translated to 
their final resting-place in the present 
cathedral. 

To clear up all doubts as to the pre- 
servation of the body, an examination of 
its contents was made at this time. First, 
an outer chest was broken open with the 
aid of iron tools, disclosing another care- 
fully covered on all sides with hides 
fastened on with iron nails; the prior 
and his attendant monks removed some 
iron bands, raised the lid of this second 
chest, and found a wooden coffin cased 
entirely in linen threefold, which those 
present believed to be the swathing added 
at Lindisfarne eleven years after his 








LEGEND OF THE FOUNDING OF DURHAM BY ST. CUTHBERT. 


‘In the year 995 Bishop Aldune and the monks of Lindisfarne fled from the Danes with the body 
of St. Cuthbert. At Wredelaw the coffin refused to move until the Saint in a vision told his 
followers that he must rest at Dunholme (Durham). A milkmaid seeking her cow led them to the 
place, and here they found a resting place for the body of the Saint. 


From the painting by Robert Spence, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1902, 
By permission of the Artist. 
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death. They now carried the coffin from 
behind the altar into the middle of the 
choir, then unwound the linen, raised the 
lid, and observed an inner lid, lower down 
in the coffin, resting on three bars, and 
upon the lid a copy of the Gospel of St. 
John. This they did not replace, but it 
was preserved in the church till the Re- 
formation, and known to be in existence 
at Liége so late as 1769. The inner lid 
had a ring at each end for lifting it, and 
its removal exposed a linen cloth laid 
over the contents. Beneath the cloth, in 
a small linen sack, they found bones and 
a head, which by old writers they judged 
to be the relics of St. Oswald, Bede, 
Aidan, Eadbert, Eadfrid, and Ethelwold, 
with other relics, and the body of St. 
Cuthbert reclining on its side. After 
removing some of the relics, the monks 
lifted the body out, and laid it on a 
tapéstry on the pavement ; and when the 
coffin had been cleaned out they replaced 
the body of St. Cuthbert in it, and 
carried it back to its place behind the 
altar. The next night the coffin was 


again brought out, and the body laid on 


the pavement as before, and then re- 
turned to its place. Again, within a few 
days, the lid was taken off, to afford the 
incredulous abbot a proof of all that was 
asserted. It is clear that on these occa- 
sions the flesh was never seen: but the 
investigators were satisfied with feeling 
through the coverings, and lifting the 
weight of the body. At this time a new 
bottom, resting on four blocks of wood, 
was put inside the coffin, and the body 
laid upon it. Next the skin wasfound a 
wrapping of fine linen, covering the 
face and head, and so closely adhering 
that the finger-nail could nowhere be in- 
serted to raise it, except at some part of 
the neck. A purple face-cloth was next 
laid upon the head; and the clothing 
was an alb, a tunic, and a dalmatic, 
beneath which, at the feet, the ends of 
the stole were visible; but none of this 
clothing did they disturb or explore. 
Outside the clothing were two wraps of 
sheets, and then the inner coffin itself 
in a wrap saturated with wax. These 
wraps were not again returned to it, but 
three new ones used—first one of silk, 
then one of purple cloth, and then one 
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of fine linen. There was in the coffin a 
small silver altar, a chalice and paten, a 
pair of scissors, and a nearly square ivory 
comb, with a hole in the middle. From 
this date to the suppression of the monas- 
tery, the body of St. Cuthbert was not 
again disturbed, except when the coffin 
may have been lifted for renovations 
of the shrine, such as occurred in 1372. 

The Commissioners for the Suppression 
at length made their appearance at Dur- 
ham. In November, 1541, they destroyed 
the shrine, broke open the coffin, and 
afterwards removed the body into the 
revestry; but within a few days, upon 
orders received from London, they buried 
him “under the place where his shrine 
was exalted,” behind the high altar, and 
where a large flagstone marked the in- 
terment. In May, 1827, Dr. Raine, with 
three others of the cathedral clergy, and 
other witnesses, undertook to search for 
the body and relics at this spot. After 
the rough treatment it had received in 
1541, it is wonderful how successful and 
convincing were the results of their 
search; and Dr. Raine relates the dis- 
covery of the coffins and the bones so as 
effectually to establish their identity with 
the objects described in 1104. 

Some of these objects were removed to 
the cathedral library, where may now be 
seen the stole, the altar, and the comb 
then spoken of. After the examination, 
the bones of St. Cuthbert were placed in 
a new coffin; and this, resting in the old 
grave, on the fragments of the older 
coffins, was again interred. 

The miracle of the preservation of the 
incorruptible body of St. Cuthbert, there- 
fore, resolves itself into the fact that it 
was at first carefully sealed up in cere- 
cloth, carefully clothed and swathed ; and 
thus, in the soil of the church of Lindis- 
farne, protected from the weather, it 
lasted eleven years: being then still far 
more perfect than the monks expected, it 
was preserved under still more favourable 
circumstances, kept dry, and protected 
from the air, down to the dissolution of 
the monasteries; being then violently 
broken and buried, though in a protected 
soil, the more perishable parts decayed. 

The visitor to Durham Cathedral will 
notice in a niche of a turret on the north 
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KING EGFRID OFFERING THE BISHOPRIC OF HEXHAM TO ST. CUTHBERT. 


From the painting by W. Bell-Scott, by permission of the Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, 
Bart., LL.D. 


wall of the building the sculpture of the 
famous Dun Cow. The present sculpture 
is a modern reproduction of a much 
more ancient work. This curious sculp- 
ture commemorates the legend as depicted 
in Mr. Robert Spence’s picture, repro- 
duced on page 541. Dun-holm signifies 
the hill-meadow, and Durham is its 
modern equivalent. It was, indeed, 
nothing but a rough field, which the 
bearers of St. Cuthbert’s body found when 
they arrived from Chester-le-Street. 

A small church of twisted boughs was 


at once formed, until a more permanent 
building of wood could be prepared. 
This, again, was succeeded by a stone 
building, in which, in the year go, the 
body of the saint was reverently laid. 
But a grander structure was to be the 
memorial of the great missionary-bishop. 

We have come now to the Norman 
Conquest, and to that great leap in 
architecture which England took under 
the inspiration of the continental influ- 
ences, for which the invasion of William 
had opened the way. But, before the 
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event of the beginning of the present great 
structure, another incident occurred, 
which gave to the See of Durham a 
peculiar importance. As the Conqueror 
surveyed his new kingdom, his military 
genius could not fail to perceive that 
there were certain Christian parts of his 
kingdom too far removed from himself 
to come under his personal control. 
Wales and Scotland, with their highland 
fastnesses, were sources of continual 
danger to the security of the crown. 
William, therefore, formed the two 
Palatinate counties of Chester and Dur- 
ham. These Counties Palatine, as they 
were called, were two large areas, over 
each of which was placed a vice-gerent 
to act for the king, and who was called 
a count palatine. This functionary 
held a very similar position to a modern 
viceroy. Most of the powers of the 
crown were vested in the count, to 
exercise at discretion over the area of 
his Palatinate. 

The Palatine of Chester was a temporal 
lord, but the Palatine of Durham was a 
spiritual peer—he was the bishop of the 
See ; the distinguishing title he received 
was that of a prince bishop. As a 
suitably imposing residence for the prince 
bishop of the Palatinate of Durham, the 
Conqueror founded Durham Castle. The 
See of Durham, therefore, from the early 
times of the Conquest, gained a prece- 
dence of dignity over all other bishoprics. 
Professor Freeman brings the whole 
position forcibly before us in his history 
of the Norman Conquest: ‘“ Durham 
alone among English cities, with its 
highest point crowned, not only by the 
Minster, but by the vast castle of the 
prince bishop, recalls to mind those 
cities of the Empire—Lausanne, or Chur, 
or Sitten—where the priest who bore 
alike the sword and the pastoral staff 
looked down from his fortified height on 
a flock which he had to guard no less 
against worldly than against ghostly foes. 
Such a change could never have taken 
place if the See of St. Cuthbert had still 
lingered in its hermit island ; it could 
hardly have taken place if he had finished 
his wanderings on a spot less clearly 
marked out by nature for dominion. The 


translation of the See to Durham is the 
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turning point in the history of that grea’ 
bishopric.” 

But we must hasten on to the episco- 
pate of William of St. Carileph (1081— 
1096), who, in 1083, gathered together at 
Durham the Benedictine monks pre- 
viously located at Wearmouth and at 
Jarrow. Ten years later Carileph com- 
menced the present lordly structure, one 
of the grandest specimens of Norman 
architecture whichcan be foundanywhere. 
By the time of Carileph’s death only the 
choir had been completed. Four years 
elapsed before the appointment of another 
bishop, but during those four years the 
monks themselves worked at the transepts. 
The next hishop, Richard Flambard (1099 
—1128), completed the nave. In quick 
succession subsequent prelates completed 
the adjuncts of the cathedral and the 
extensive monastic buildings which 
occupied the south side of the church. 

With this hasty review of the history 
of the building we must pass on, and 
say a few words upon some of the most 
noteworthy features of the cathedral, and, 
first of all, the north entrance door 
tells an interesting tale. The Right 
Rev. Edward Stuart Talbot, D.D., the 
first and present Bishop of Southwark, 
in his account of Durham Cathedral 
informs us that “The present door is a 
modern restoration, and some of the 
original features of the famous entrance 
have been obliterated. Towards this 
door many a poor wretch, hastening to 
escape the hands of the avenger, has 
sped his fearful steps in days gone by. 
Attached to the door still glares a fearful- 
looking metallic head holding a ring 
in its mouth. In its now eyeless sockets 
were once, in all probability, balls of 
crystal or enamel. When once the ring 
was grasped by the hand of the fugitive 
he was safe. He had claimed the 
‘peace’ of St Cuthbert and the sanctity 
of the neighbouring shrine shielded him. 
So soon as ever the fugitive had reached 
the door he was admitted. This done he 
had to confess the crime of which he was 
guilty, and his statement was taken 
down in writing. All the while a bell 
was tolling to give notice that someone 
had taken refuge in the church. Then 
the culprit was arrayed in a black gown 
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with a yellow cross on his left shoulder, 
and remanded within the precincts for 
thirty-seven days. If at the end of that 
time he could not obtain a pardon of the 
civil authorities, he was conveyed across 
the seas to commence his life again 
elsewhere.” 

Space does not permit of a detailed 
description of the noticeable features of 
the interior of the Cathedral with the 
exception of the tombs of St. Cuthbert 
and the Venerable Bede. The lofty 
platform, which adjoins the back of the 
altar, and wherein lies the body of St. 
Cuthbert, is approached from two doors 
on the side of the altar, and the much- 
worn pavement gives witness to the 
number of pilgrims who from time to 
time have visited the spot. 

There is, however, a tradition that the 
real body of St. Cuthbert was secretly 
conveyed away by the monks at some 
time and buried in a certain part of the 
Cathedral, which is only known to three 
members of the Benedictine order, who, 
as each one dies, choose a successor. In 
allusion to this legend (for probably it 
has no real foundation) the lines of Scott 
may be quoted :— 


** There deep in Durham’s Gothic shade 
His relics are in secret laid, 
But none may know the place ; 
Save of his holiest servants three, 
Deep sworn to solemn secrecy, 
Who share that wondrous grace."’ 


The Galilee Chapel must not be 
omitted in a description of the church. 
It was designed for the sake and for the 
use of the women who wished to worship 
in the church. Its name of Galilee has 
probably some reference to Galilee of the 
Gentiles, and implies that it was 
considered less sacred than the rest of the 
Cathedral. St. Cuthbert had a more 
than usual monkish fear of women, and 
they were not allowed to approach the 
shrine. A cross let into the pavement 
of the nave at the far west end curiously 
marks the far removed spot nearer than 
which women might not approach. The 
prejudices of the good saint were thus 
perpetuated long after his death. 

Another interesting monument is the 
plain altar slab which marks the burial 
place of the great Northumbrian scholar. 
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On the tomb are engraved the well- 
known words, Hac sunt in fossi Beda 
Venerabilis ossa (In this grave lie the 
bones of the Venerable Bede). Accord- 
ing to the old legend the monk, who was 
casting about for a word to complete 
the scansion of his line between “Bede” 
and “ossa,” left a space blank until he 
could in the morning return to his task 
with a mind refreshed. However, during 
the night an unknown hand added the 
metrically suited “Venerabilis.” This, 
according to the legend, is the origin of 
the peculiar prefix Venerable, always 
associated with the name of Bede. 

As we leave the Cathedral, and look 
up at the great church “half house of 
God, half castle "gainst the Scot,” one 
more historic recollection comes to us and 
we are carried back to October 17, 1346. 
“The city of Durham lay in dreadful sus- 
pense, a prize to the conqueror ; and whilst 
the remaining brethren of the convent 
poured forth their hymns and prayers from 
the highest towers of the Cathedral their 
eyes wandered with anxious doubt over 
the field of approaching combat.” It 
was the day of the battle of Neville’s 
Cross, and the North was trembling for 
her safety before the Scots. The day 
was won by the English, and Durham 
breathed freely again. The following 
year Lord Neville, one of the victors 
of the day, passed away. A special 
honour was accorded to him. He was 
the first layman buried under the cover of 
the Cathedral. His disfigured effigy 
lies still upon the south side of the nave. 
In the year 1836, on the death of Bishop 
van Mildert, the founder of Durham 
University, the title of Count Palatine 
ceased. The Prince Bishop came to an 
end. A peaceful country needed no more 
the defence which the bishopric had once 
afforded. But its fame did not grow less 
in popularesteem. An old writer tells us 
how, prior to the Reformation, before the 
high altar in Durham there hung three 
silver lamps, always burning asa sign that 
“the house was ever watching unto God.” 
Those lamps are put out now ; but as we 
behold the house to-day, we feel that the 
whole majestic sanctuary carries on the 
thought and is of a truth “ever watching 
unto God.” 


THE WEAVERS OF LYONS. 


By HENRY TEMPLETON. 


NE bright day in the autumn of the 
year 1795, the morning sun was 
vainly endeavouring to penetrate 

through the windows of an upper room 
in one of the back streets of Lyons, 
where four persons were engaged weaving 
the gold and silver tissue for which that 
town is so celebrated. The surroundings 
of the place were of the most poverty- 
stricken description. Many patches of 
paper supplied the place of glass in the 
window through which the sun could cast 
but a feeble and doubtful light. 

The machine was working very briskly, 
yet a painful silence was kept by those 
engaged at the hard andexhausting labour 
of the loom. In front of it, seated on a 
high bench, was a man about forty years 
of age, working his feet to the right and 
left as a means of action to the treadles, 
or footboards, of the cumbersome and ill- 
constructed machine. Near him sata pale 
and emaciated young woman, preparing 
the reeds on which the silk was rolled 
previous to being placed on the loom; 
whilst two girls, in forced and painful 
attitudes, put the cords in motion. At 
this time the sufferings and hardships of 
those who were employed in this badly- 
remunerated and wearying trade were of 
the most painful description. The sight 
offered a strange contrast between the 
rich stuffs, the gold and silver and silks, 
and the wretched clothing of the poor 
miserable beings, whose only knowledge 
of the beautiful materials they were 
labouring on was limited to their pre- 
paration for the use of others. The 
Canuts, or weavers, were greatly dis- 
satisfied with the low rate of wages paid 
by the manufacturers, and severe disturb- 
ances, and even outrages, were resorted to 
over this much-contested point. Neither 
the doctrines of political economy, which 
teach that wages depend on the demand 
and supply of labourers, nor the later 
contrivance of trade-unionism, whereby 
that law is arbitrarily set aside, were 


appreciated or understood by the silk 
weavers of Lyons. 

Among their number, the person I am 
about to introduce was a fair sample, 
inured to excessive toil and ignorant of 
the true causes of his excessive and ill- 
paid labour. 

“Antoinette, do you know where 
Joseph has gone?” asked Jacquard, in a 
voice that spoke of fatigue. 

“He has gone for some silk,” replied 
his wife. “It is a long time since he 
went out, almost two hours; still, he is 
invariably obliged to wait. But, Marie, 
you appear to be in pain,” she added, 
addressing one of the young girls before 
alluded to. 

“It is nothing, mother,” replied the 
girl; “it will soon be time for sleep, 
when we can forget all our fatigue.” 

“Yes, to recommence again to-mor- 
row,” said the man. 

“What would you wish, Charles?” 
asked his wife, with a look in which 
affection and resignation were mingled. 
“Is not this season better than the last, 
when I have often seen you draw the belt 
tighter around your body, the more easily 
to support the pangs of hunger which 
exhausted your strength? Though the 
work at present is hard, yet we have, 
thank God, enough to eat. Cheer up, 
my children; if the dinner has been 
meagre, we have at least a good supper 
of boiled chestnuts and lard,'‘and as much 
bread as you wish to eat.” 

An expression of anguish, uttered by 
the younger and more wretched-looking 
of the two girls, now attracted the atten- 
tion of the woman, who, turning towards 
her, asked if she was ill. 

“No, aunt,” slowly replied the child, 
whose languid smile sadly belied her 
words. 

“* Would you care to change places with 
me, cousin?” asked Marie. “My work 
seems easier than yours.” 

“No; I am very well here,” feebly 
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answered Josephine, her dim and sunken 
eyesandher pallid countenance expressing 
lassitude more than suffering. 

Another interval of silence ensued—a 
repose of the lips, but not of the body. 
But Josephine having again unconsciously 
moaned, the canut ceased his work as 
he gazed on her. “Poor little one!” 
muttered he. Then, as if to drive away 
thought, he applied himself more 
vigorously to his labour. 

“The wife of Jaubert the canut died 
yesterday. Were you aware of it, wife?” 
resumed the weaver. 

“Heaven protect us! No. 
did she die?” asked Antoinette. 

“Of what did our daughter die last 
year? Of what did the sister of Jean die 
last week? What caused the death, five 
years ago, of my sister Marion, the mother 
of your poor Josephine? Of what do all 
the canuts die before their time? What, 
but of misery and exhaustion! Look at 
these girls, wife,” continued he in a milder 
and lower tone, and with a glance of 
commiseration towards them, where they 
sat fatigued by their unnatural position 
under the loom, a position in which they 
were obliged to remain while moving the 
cords. 

“Oh, dear!” again sighed the feeble 
voice of little Josephine. 

“* Ay, wife, it is easy to see that she will 
soon follow her poor mother.” 

“Do not speak thus, Charles,” said 
Antoinette, with an involuntary shudder. 

“Have you perceived how cramped 
and deformed her limbs are? Even rest 
and quiet at night do not restore their 
shape.” 

“Josephine was always weak and 
sickly,” replied Antoinette. “When this 
piece is finished I shall make her rest for 
some days, and she will be better after 
it. With Marie it is different ; her pale- 
ness does not arise from sickness, but 
confinement in this close and ill-aired 
room. She has a naturally good con- 
stitution.” 

“Yes, as a mulberry tree decayed at 
the root,” answered the weaver, without 
ceasing his employment, “we shall not 
be able to preserve her any more than 
we did her sister and poor Marion; she 
will die, and her brother also, my dear 
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son Joseph, and we shall have no one 
left to close our eyes, my poor wife.” 

“God is good, Charles,” answered 
Antoinette, with resignation, and forcing 
a smile to raise her husband’s courage. 
“He will not leave us childless.” 

“Here is my son,” exclaimed Antoi- 
nette, as a flush of pleasure passed over 
her pale countenance. 

The weaver raised his head as the 
steps were heard on the stairs. 

Josephine alone did not stir. 

There soon entered the room a tall, 
delicate-looking lad, about fifteen years 
of age. It was Joseph, the son of 
Jacquard. Like the generality of the 
canuts, he had a subdued and sad 
expression of countenance, which, when 
at rest, spoke of nothing remarkable, yet 
when his pale features were lit up by 
excitement, or some sudden emotion, it 
changed his entire appearance. The 
truth is, Joseph was no ordinary boy, he 
had good natural faculties, which he had 
exerted himself to cultivate by reflection. 
Joseph was always thinking on some 
useful subject or other, but silent and 
modest: his own family did not know 
the extent of his capacity. 

“ What a long time you have taken to 
get the silk,” remarked the weaver to his 
son. 

“Well, here it is father,” replied 
Joseph, handing the bundle to him. 
“ And now to tell you why I have been 
so long away. In returning, I met 
Louissant, the son of Francois the canut. 
Perceiving that he had been crying, I 
enquired the reason. ‘My mother,’ he 
replied, ‘has broken the loom. Father 
is from home, and I have been with 
Martel, the joiner, to try to get him to 
repair it, but he is so busy that he cannot 
come. The piece must remain unfinished, 
and when my father returns to-night he 
will be very angry about it.’ He was in 
great distress. Then, father, finding from 
what he told me that the loom was not 
much injured, I went home with him, 
and succeeded in mending it. So that 
his mother is now at work again.” 

“You! all alone?” asked the weaver 
in surprise. 

“It did not require to be very clever, 
father, to do so. What a pity that the 
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“I cannot quite understand you,” said Jacquard. 


looms are so badly constructed, when it 
requires so much exertion to put them 
into motion.” 

“You think so!” said his father, 
ironically. “I should like to know what 
you see so bad about our looms ?” 

“Every portion of them, father,” said 
Joseph, with animation. “Must it not 
be an ill-made thing, requiring as it does 
so much unnecessary labour? Has it not 
killed hundreds of workmen every year? 
Are you not now covered with perspira- 
tion? Look at Marie, who has lost all 
her roses and healthful appearance ; and 


” 


observe Josephine He could not 
find words to express his feelings at the 
fading little flower. “It is a horrible 
machine,” added he, a moment after. 

“You had better invent another,” said 
his father roughly. 

“And why not?” said Joseph; “ that 
would indeed be a happy idea.” 

“Go, foolish boy,” said the weaver; 
“instead of criticising and finding fault 
with what has been the means of liveli- 
hood to your father and all his family, 
you had better throw aside your hat and 
coat and come to work,” 





“ If you have no objection,” replied the 
boy, ‘‘I shall take Josephine’s place for 
a while, father; she seems unable to 
work. See, mother, her hands can 
scarcely ply the cords. Josephine, what 
is the matter with you?” he cried 
anxiously, as the poor girl ran towards 
him and fell into his arms. 

“ Josephine !” exclaimed Marie, rising 
and running towards her. “Oh, mother, 
she is surely dying, and her hands are 
damp and cold as ice!” 

“Charles, run and bring back a 
doctor,” cried Antoinette to her husband. 
“My God, take pity on us!” moaned the 
poor woman, in an agony of grief, as 
her husband left the room quickly. 

Josephine remained motionless, sup- 
ported in the arms of young Jacquard, 
who gazed on her in sad and silent grief. 
Her eyes were closed, and a slight 
breathing alone told that she still lived. 
This became less perceptible every 
moment, and ceased altogether as the 
doctor entered the room. 

“Is there, then, no hope?” asked 
Charles, as the doctor examined the 
pulse of the poor girl. 

Sadly shaking his head, he answered, 
“You have sent for me too late, my 
friend,” and gently lowered the girl’s 
lifeless arm to her side. 

As he left the room it was difficult for 
them to bring the reality of his words 
home to their minds. And yet the truth 
was there, very real and terrible. 
Josephine was no more. 

Joseph laid the body of the dead girl in 
a corner of the room, covering it with a 
wretched counterpane, and then, as if it 
were a matter of course, seated himself 
in the vacant place, crouching himself up 
in the same painful and forced attitude 
that had caused the death-scene they had 
just witnessed. What a dismal evening 
was passed by the poor family—so poor, 
indeed, that they dared not suspend their 
labours to give even a few moments to 
sorrow. They sat down to their meagre 
supper of fried chestnuts and bread, 
though Joseph, plunged in sad reflec- 
tions, would take no food, but remained 
silent and in deep thought, his mind 
intent on his future. 

“No, father,” said he at last, “I can- 
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not beacanut; I have reflected well ; it is 
no boyish caprice on my part, you must 
not be angry with me.” 

“A wise thing, certainly,” exclaimed 
the father. “Have I not told you, 
Antoinette, that your son’s brain was 
touched. But tell me, foolish boy, what 
has put this idea in your head ?” 

“It is the sight of the miseries the 
other canuts endure, father; if they had 
other looms, and 

“ Are not these good enough ?” inter- 
rupted the weaver. 

“We have seen their effects this day,” 
replied the boy, casting a look of grief 
towards the body of the poor girl lying 
in the corner. 

“It is our fate, 
subdued voice. 

“It is our fate to work for the rich ; 
that is but just,” answered Joseph ; “ but 
the loom, father, the loom which kills 
our workmen!” 

“You are foolish, Joseph,” said his 
mother. “ How ean you think to change 
a machine which has served the canuts 
for centuries?” 

“ That is just it, dear mother ; because 
it has served for such a length of time, it 
seems possible to me that something 
better might be invented. Do not inter- 
rupt me, father, let me finish. Tell me, 
are not your stuffs finer and better- 
finished than those made by your father?” 

“Certainly they are,” said the weaver. 

“Then, since the stuffs have been 
improved, why not the looms?” 

“ Why ?—Why? Because they cannot!” 
pettishly replied the father. 

“Say, rather, because no one has 
thought of doing so, father,” replied the 
boy; “‘and one would do well to think 
of it.” 

“What, then, do you wish to be?” 
asked the father, touched at the silent 
appeal. 

“To enter as an apprentice with 
Master Pinet, the bookbinder, father.” 

“ Be it so; though it would be better 
to follow the trade of your father. To 
whom can I bequeath my loom, if not 
to you?” 

“You can bequeath it to the husband 
of my sister, as my mother’s father Ieft 
it to you. However, I do not say that I 
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shall always refuse to work as a weaver ; 
but that must be when another loom has 
been invented by someone, and that 
person may perchance be myself.” 

Following the bent of his inclinations, 
young Jacquard passed from his father’s 
workshop into that of the bookbinder, 
but his active and inventive spirit soon 
placed him above the inferior grade of 
the labour. In mechanics of all kind he 
had a great interest and was ever on the 
alert to acquaint himself with the know- 
ledge of mechanical principles. They 
had a constant fascination for him, but 
unfortunately his very limited means did 
not allow him to carry out the products 
of his busy brain. His talents were but 
slowly developed, for the man who 
possesses a great idea must often wait 
for the favourable occasion to give it 
practical form, unless, perchance, some 
accidental circumstances may bring the 
discovery before the world. 

And now will be told how Jacquard, 
the poor weaver of Lyons, was able at 
last to conquer the almost insuperable 
difficulties that hampered his genius. 

About this time the Royal Society in 
London offered a considerable sum of 
money to anyone who should invent a 
mechanical apparatus applicable to some 
special process of thread-making. This 
offer was printed in some French paper, 
and came under the eye of Jacquard, who 
immediately set his brain to work, and 
after many fruitless essays, at length 
succeeded in finding the secret. His 
invention being as simple as it was 
useful, he imagined that he could not 
have been alone in the discovery. Never- 
theless, this did not prevent him from 
making a model of the machine; but 
once made, he put it aside and thought 
mo more about it. One day, however, 
some of his companions were discussing 
the offer of the London Society's prize, 
and the conversation led on to the filet, 
or thread machine. 

“Here is the difficulty solved,” said 
Jacquard, producing his model from 
where he had laid it aside. 

“Have you not made known the dis- 
covery and asked for the prize-money?” 
they asked. 


“Nonsense! Do you imagine that I 
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am the only person who has found out 
the secret?” 

“ Will you confide it to me?” asked his 
friend, taking up the miniature filet. 

“ With all my heart,” replied Jacquard ; 
and soon forgot the model while thinking 
over an idea which was engrossing his 
attention very deeply, viz. the means of 
aneliorating, by some new description of 
loom, the miseries of the canuts of 
Lyons, as that class of weavers are 
called who work the gold and silver 
tissues. 

Some weeks afterwards, Jacquard was 
summoned before the Prefect,and without 
being able to form the slightest conjec- 
ture why he was sent for, immediately 
presented himself at the office. 

“Monsieur,” said the magistrate, “I 
have heard of your ability as a mechanic, 
and have therefore sent for you. I 
understand you have lately made an 
admirable discovery ?” 

“‘ Very simple, sir ; very simple.” 

“ But very useful to humanity.” 

“T have not been so vain as to suppose 
so, sir.” 

“The mechanism is most ingenious ; 
you must have studied deeply to have 
gained such an insight into the art.” 

“T, monsieur; in truth I know nothing.” 

“ And this filet?” said the Prefect, as he 
took from his desk the model which 
Jacquard had given to his friend. 

“It certainly is mine, sir; but I had 
quite forgotten it until a few minutes 
since.” 

“‘ But your friend has not forgotten it, 
nor I| either; and I have been commanded 
by the First Consul to send the model to 
Paris.” 

Jacquard thanked the kind magistrate, 
and withdrew. 

After the lapse of a few weeks, he was 
again sent for by the Prefect, who 
informed him that he must immediately 
set out for Paris, by command of the 
First Consul. “This will admit of no 
delay, but must be obeyed. I shall see 
that your family know of your departure. 
You will start at once and journey to 
Paris by special service. This gendarme 
here has orders to accompany and not to 
lose sight of you.” 

“ Believe me, sir, there must be some 











mistake,” 
agitation. 

“Calm yourself. Be assured that the 
First Consul is a man who knows how 
to appreciate talent, and a short time in 
Paris will be a benefit to you,” was the 
Prefect’s rejoinder. 

“You may not be provided with 
money. The gendarme will see that 
you want for nothing, and I promise no 
harm shall befall you. A_ pleasant 
journey to you, and good-bye.” 

The family of hard-working weavers 
were surprised at a visit during work 
hours from anyone, and they were more 
surprised still when they opened the 
door to the visitant on the present 
occasion. The mother and Marie both 
rose somewhat disconcerted as a tall 
and handsome young man entered the 
room. He was about twenty-five years 
of age, dressed in the height of the 
reigning fashion, and wearing a sword 
and a three-corner hat. 

“Monsieur Brechet!” exclaimed An- 
toinette, as she offered the stranger a 
chair. “You have then come to see 
us?” 

“As you see, Madame Jacquard; but 
do not let me disturb you. I have come 
to speak to you upon an important matter. 
| have this morning promised the Prefect 
to convey to you the sudden order given 
by the First Consul, that your son Joseph 
should be taken to Paris, without any 
delay, and he is now on his way to that 
city accompanied by a gendarme, who 
will watch and take care of him until he 
presents himself to the minister.” 

“My poor son Joseph! what has he 
done ?” exclaimed Antoinette, in a voice 
which betrayed her great apprehension. 

“Have no fears, madame ; your son is 
not in any danger,” was the soothing 
reply; “but on the contrary, he will 
soon be a great man, and | think he is 
on the high road to fortune. That will 
be well for all of you.” 

“I trust it may be so ; Joseph will find 
it very difficult. He is a good, hard- 


said Jacquard in extreme 


working and industrious youth, and may 
be successful,” said the father hopefully. 

“It is what everyone says,” responded 
Monsieur Brechet; “and I have no fear 
all will be well with him. 


I have now,”’ 
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continued M. Brechet, “to speak to 
you concerning my own affairs ; but how 
is Mademoiselle Marie?” added he, turn- 
ing towards the young girl. 

Marie was blushing, but did not raise 
her head from her employment. 

“* As you see, Monsieur Brechet,” hastily 
answered the mother. 

The safsinaive for a moment hesitated, 
then added in a firm voice, “‘ I am think- 
ing of your daughter, Pére Jacquard.” 

“And a good girl she is, Monsieur Brechet, 
one of whom a father may be proud.” 

“ Well, 1 have two workshops—one for 
satin, and the other for velvet. I am 
equally well known as M. Brechet, the 
veloutiery, or M. Brechet, the satinaire.” 

“T- cannot quite understand you,” 
interrupted Jacquard. 

‘‘Allow Monsieur Brechet to speak, 
Charles,” said Antoinette, mildly, to her 
husband. 

“This, then, is what I have tosay. I 
have already told you that I have two 
workshops, in each of which there are 
twenty workers. Well, there is still 
something wanted in these two work- 
shops, Pére Jacquard.” 

“There are always workmen to be 
found, Monsieur Brechet.” 

“No, Pére Jacquard; I seek a com- 
panion—in fact, a wife.” 

“TI understand you now, Monsieur 
Brechet.” 

“Say that you consent, Pére Jacquard 
—say that you consent; and you also, 
Madame Jacquard.” 

“Ts it that you would marry our 
daughter, Monsieur Brechet?” asked 
Antoinette, whose expressive smile told 
that since his arrival she had divined the 
cause of his visit. 

“If Mademoiselle Marie will also con- 
sent,” said the satinaive,” 

“But my daughter is poor, Monsieur 
Brechet.” 

“ She is sweet and good-tempered, and 
she pleases me. [| love her, and if I possess 
her good opinion F 

“There is no doubt of that, Monsieur 
Brechet,” said the weaver briskly. “She 
must be hard to please if she does not 
like you. But I do not wish to give you 





a promise.” 
“* And wherefore not?” 
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Bonaparte led him by degrees into an animated conversation. 
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“Because you are rich, a satinaire, a 
veloutier ; in fact, a gentleman wearing a 
sword ; you ride in your carriage ; and 
for a thousand other reasons, Monsieur 
Brechet.” 

“Each one worse than the other, 
Pére Jacquard ; however, I do not wish to 
take you by surprise. Reflect on what I 
have said, and all I ask at present is to 
be allowed to repeat my visit.” 

“T am not proud, Monsieur Brechet. 
We shall always be happy to see you ; 
remember, I promise nothing, but 

“Well, I am content; to-morrow, 
then, Pére Jacquard,” said the satinairve 
as he rose and took leave, accompanied 
to the street door by Antoinette. 

This visit, with its very remarkable 
revelations, roused many varied emotions 
in the bosoms of the poor family, and we 
will leave them to discuss their prospects 
while we follow the doings of young 
Jacquard. 

Joseph had never before been to Paris, 
and the first place that he and the 
gendarme stopped at on their arrival 
was the Conservatory of Arts. After 
some delay he was taken to an 
apartment, where he was presented to 
Bonaparte, then First Consul, and to 
Carnot, the Prime Minister. 

The minister demanded 
brusque tone— 

“Are you Joseph Jacquard ?” and 
upon receiving his answer, turned to 
Napoleon and said, “ This is the young 
Lyons weaver who pretends to do what 
no one else can accomplish—to form a 
knot on a stretched cord.” 

Joseph was both surprised and awed 
at finding himself in the presence of such 
high personages. He could not imme- 
diately reply ; but Bonaparte, with that 
suavity he could so well display, asked 
him a few trivial questions, and led by 
degrees into an animated conversation, 
which might be considered the founda- 
tion of the youth’s after-success in life. 

Jacquard was at once installed in the 
Conservatory ; all the secrets of mechanics, 
which till then he had been unable to 
study, were laid open to his inspection. 
In the midst of these and other wonders 
of industry, all difficulties seemed to 
vanish as he pondered on his long- 


in a rather 
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cherished idea of constructing a loom 
which was to ameliorate the condition 
of the canuts of his native town. The 
first task to which he was put to work 
was the construction of a full-sized 
machine after the model that had been 
of such service to him, and this, when 
completed, gave general satisfaction. 

A magnificent shawl destined for 
Josephine, the wife of Bonaparte, wrought 
in a loom that had cost more than twenty- 
thousand francs, led him to form the idea 
of applying in the manufacture of these 
articles of luxury less complicated, and 
at the same time much less expensive, 
machinery ; and in this he succeeded 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
While thus employed, he had steadily 
persevered in his endeavours to perfect 
the machine which had engrossed his 
thoughts trom boyhood, and in 1801 
completed the one known as _ the 
“ Jacquard loom,” which was exhibited 


at the Exposition of Arts that year in 
Paris. 

But note now how the Jacquard loom 
was received by those for whose benefit 


it was expressly intended. Having 
received from the French Government a 
pension of a thousand crowns for his 
discovery, Jacquard expected that with 
such testimonials of its value, he should 
have no difficulty in establishing the 
loom in his native city. Filled, there- 
fore, with the hope of alleviating some 
of the miseries of his fellow-townsmen, 
Jacquard returned to Lyons. Alas! those 
hopes were quickly dispelled. Having 
at his own expense constructed one of 
the machines, the Conseil des Prud- 
"hommes (a body appointed to watch 
over the interests of the Lyonese trade) 
were invited to inspect it, and give their 
opinions. Great was Jacquard’s dismay 
when he found that they not only opposed 
the introduction of his loom, but gave 
orders that it should be publicly de- 
stroyed ; which was accordingly done in 
the Place, amidst the shouts andrejoicings 
of the populace, and his inventions 
excited such an enmity against him 
among the weavers that he three times 
narrowly escaped with his life. 

A few years elapsed, during which 
time the English had made rapid strides 
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in the manufacture of gold and silver 
tissues, and it was only when the French 
began to feel the effects of foreign com- 
petition that their prejudices gave way, 
and in self-defence they adopted the 
loom, which they had previously rejected 
and destroyed. The inventor, although 
not forgetting the ignominious treatment 
he had received, gladly came forward, 
and under his superintendence looms 
were rapidly constructed, and were soon 
employed in most of the silk manu- 
facturing districts in France. Jacquard, 
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inventions, the condition of the canuts 
has been enormously improved. If their 
work is not always abundant, at least it 
does not kill them. In the schools and 
in the workshops are to be seen well- 
dressed and ruddy-looking children, and 
men no longer wearing the broken-hearted 
and timid look which was oncea charac- 
teristic feature of this class of workers. 
As is always the case, the improvements 
in the methods of manufacture have 
cheapened the cost and increased the 
demand and the output, and no class of 


The new loom was publicly destroyed. 


happy in the thought of being instru- 
mental not only in adding to the comforts 
of the workmen, but also in furthering 
the interests of the employers, lived 
modestly and retired, without desiring 
anything more. 

Many magnificent offers were made to 
him by strangers, but with firmness, 
devoid of pride, he refused them all, and 
preferred engaging himself, at a moderate 
annuity given by the municipal council 
of Lyons, “to consecrate all his time 
and abilities to the service of the town, 
and to perfect, as far as layin his power, 
his former inventions.” 

In a great measure owing to Jacquard’s 


artisans in Lyons to-day are healthier or 
more contented than the silk weavers. 
After the Exposition of Arts in 1819, 
Jacquard received the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour, a recompense justly 
due to the humble workman through 
whose instrumentality a suffering and 
unhappy population had been regenerated. 
This most useful citizen, born of 
obscure parents, who were not forgotten 
by him in his prosperity, ended his days 
peacefully at Duillons in August, 1834, 
and was interred in the village cemetery, 
where a suitable monument was erected 
to his memory. He had merited the 


appellation of “ benefactor of geante" 





ART STUDENTS AT WORK IN THE ORCHARD, 


YEALMPTON. 


YEALMPTON. 


A Devonian 


éé EAR Plymouth” is the postal 

address for the little village of 

Yealmpton, presenting thus, to 
those who know it not, a mental! picture 
of a suburb to that busy part of the west 
country. Yet anything more unsubur- 
ban, rural and picturesque—unspoiled 
by the rush of humanity, than this little 
corner of Devonshire it would be difficult 
to imagine. 

This is owing to several causes. For 
one thing Yealmpton is on the way to 
nowhere in particular, is not sufficiently 
near the coast to make a watering place, 
and has few or no “objects of interest ” 
with which to tempt the ordinary tourist 
to make the journey of eight miles by 
rail or motor from Plymouth. Another 
reason is that the property is mostly in 
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Art Colony. 


the hands of one or two old-fashioned 
landlords, who avoid so-called modern 
improvements, caring more to preserve 
the old-world aspect of their little 
villages. 

To these causes is probably owing the 
fact that Yealmpton has preserved its 
rural simplicity. 

The village stands high, looking down 
on its sister hamlet, Torre, which lies on 
the opposite side of the little river. The 
country round about is very varied in its 
beauty, swelling and rising gradually till 
beautiful Dartmoor is reached. 

Within walking distance of Yealmpton 
is the little township of Plympton, 
famous for being the birth-place of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The old school-house, 
where his father taught, is still standing, 
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and the adjoining wall, where Reynolds’ 
house used to stand, is marked with a 
tablet on which is inscribed: “ Here, 
until 1871 stood the house in which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was born A.D. 1723.” 
Many of his best portrait groups hang on 
the walls of the private houses throughout 
this part of Devonshire, Lord Mount 
Edgecombe being his first patron before 
the artist’s departure abroad with his 
friend Commodore Keppel. Examples 


]ruEr STEPPING STONES. 


From,a colour print by ‘* Ajax.” 


OUTDOOR MODEL. 
Oil sketch by Herbert Cash. 


of his work are found at Saltrem, 
Kitley, Puslinch and other neighbouring 
mansions. 

No better neighbourhood than that of 
the birth-place of Sir Joshua could have 
been chosen for the establishment of a 
“Devonshire School of Painting,”— either 
from a sentimental or a practical point 
of view,—but it was not until within the 
last two years that a little colony of artists 
and art-students had been established at 
Yealmpton. While passing through the 
village some two years ago, Mr. Edward 
Ertz (formerly a professor at the 
Académie Délécluse, Paris, and a well 
known exhibitor at the R.A. and R.B.A.), 
was struck with the place from an artistic 
point of view. Realising at once whata 
large variety of subjects could be found 
there, he decided to make it his head- 
quarters, and there establish his painting 
classes, which had been at Polperro for 
some years. An ancient and dilapidated 
school-house was found which was con- 
verted into a studio,—the tumble-down 
appearance only enhancing its value as a 
background for figures. In fine weather, 
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however, the students pose the models 
out of doors, in the meadow, or in one 
of the many orchards (for Yealmpton is in 
a cider-making district). The “models” 
are simply village people who consent to 
have “their likeness taken,” and who 
criticise the students’ work at the end of 
the moming. Many are the amusing 


remarks they make. 

Though as aiule they 

are more polite than 

the old Cumberland 

yeoman, who, after 

studying one painting 

for some time, turned 

to the artist and said : 

“Wal, you’m cub- 

bered yor paaper!” 

(Well, you’ve covered = 

your paper! ) me oe 
In the autumn and 

winter evenings there 

is a class for quick 

sketches in black and 

white, or monotyping. 
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The winter colouring of the landscape 
at Yealmpton is delightful for those who 
love the rich purples and browns and 
greys of leafless woods. The climate is 
mild, even the soft Devonshire mist 
(which takes the place of snow and frost) 
having its own charm for the artist; 
while on the hottest day a fresh breeze 
comes over from Dartmoor, six miles 
away. 

For the student who loves to paint 
animals, Yealmpton offers many facilities 
for studying them under all effects and 
conditions. Once a month there is the 
exciting cattle fair, when the timorous 
seek shelter from droves of bullocks, 
cattle, sheep and Dartmoor ponies, which 
are sold by auction in the market-place 
and driven home by their respective 

purchasers. 
The art stu- 
dents find 


lodgings 
among the 
villagers, and, 
although the 
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cottages are primitive, they are cheap and 
clean, and a bon camaraderie prevails 
between the students, which tends to 
their mutual benefit. There is a weekly 
gathering for music and conversation, 
and once a week there is a general 
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All kinds of subject-pictures are 
attempted, from the cider press at work, 
with stolid horse steadily turning, and 
villagers grouped around, waiting their 
turn to have their apples pounded; 
farmyard scenes; thatched cottages in 


THE SPRINGTIME OF LIFE, 


After the painting by Edward Ertz, R.B.A. 


criticism of compositions at the studio, 
and of all other work done during the 
week: paintings, drawings, etchings, 
monotypes, stencils, miniatures and colour 
prints, have, in turn, their criticism from 
the Professor, whose verdict is awaited 
with anxiety. 


different states of dilapidation or repair, 
with quaint interiors and pleasant-spoken 
inmates; to wide stretches of breezy 
country, and quaint estuary, or deep 
quiet woods. 

Then there is the little river Yealm, 
which irrigates the two villages, Torre 
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and Yealmpton. It rises on Dartmoor, 
and runs gaily through many a beautiful 
wood «nd sunny meadow, round mossy 
boulders, hides under overhanging 


branches, sparkling and frothing into 
little cascades where the fall is quick, 
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The beautiful South Devon coast is 
about feur miles away. There, rocky 
headlands jut out into the sea, with 
waves dashing at their base, tempting 
the marine painter and the artist fond of 
cliff scenery. Many a painting and 


A FAVOURITE MODEL. 
Painted by Edward Ertz, R.B.A. 


emerging finally into a broad meadow, 
through which it twists and turns till the 
marshy land is reached and it becomes 
widened into a tidal estuary, spreading 
at high tide like an inland lake between 
wooded slopes and shingley shores, till, 
after a couple of mules, it reaches the 
sea near Newton Ferrers. 


bathing excursion do the students make 
there, lingering at the time of the full 
moon to see the beautiful red orb rise 
serenely over the purpling water. 

For the scientifically inclined, there is 
a wealih of material round Yealmpton. 
The flora of the district is characteristic 
of the limestone formation, and the 
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CHARCOAL SKETCH OF THE CIDER MILL. 
By “ Ajax." 


THE OLD CIDER MILL. 


From'the painting by Edward Ertz, R.B.A., exhibited at the Royal: British Artists and at Paris. 








stalactite caves contain many a 
subject of interest to the scien- 
tist. In the Rev. Warner’s book 
on Yealmpton we read :— 

*““Two caves have been dis- 
covered at Yealmpton, one at 
Yealmbridge and the other at 
Kitley. 

“In 1834, some men were 
working the quarry at Yealm- 
bridge, when they exposed a 
narrow fissure, which took a 
nearly horizontal direction. 
They blasted the rock in the 
same course as this cavity 
pursued, and came upon bones 
of various shapes and sizes, 
which, unfortunately, the men 
threw away as so much rubbish! 
The bones were enveloped in 
clay and a very rich black 
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A FARMYARD. 


After two water-colours by Sam Charlesworth. 
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OLD RUINS ON THE ESTUARY. 





mould. Pebbles, such as are 
found by the sea and in 
rivers, occurred at intervals. 
Generally, the bones were in 
fragments and splinters, many 
of them appearing to have 
been thus broken by the teeth 
of some predatory beast, and 
some are undoubtedly marked 
by these. Nothing of this cave 
now remains but a small arm, 
which passes under the cart- 
road. This was examined by 
a Mr. Bellamy, who took out 
of the clay as many as seven 
dozen teeth of the hyzna, 
besides bones and teeth of the 
rhinoceros, horse, ox, wolf, fox, 
sheep, rabbit (or hare), and 
polecat (or animal of that 
size). Some time previously 
to Mr. Bellamy’s examination, 
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it appears that two or three skulls of the 
hyzena, in good preservation, were turned 
out, but they have been lost. In addition 
to these, it is stated, teeth of a young 
elephant and of a bear, as well as the 
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“The Kitley cave, happily, has been 
carefully preserved. It is very beauti- 
fully decorated with stalagmite and 


stalactites, and a pathway has been dug 
through it, making it still easier to tra- 


LE PETIT MOQUEUR. 
From the painting by Edward Ertz, exhibited in Paris, Munich and Glasgow. 


remains of a bird of considerable size, 
were found. In one part of the cave, 
where the roof is lower than usual, the 
limestone is polished as if by the friction 
of the animals which inhabited the cave. 


verse. Here was found a hyzna’s tooth 
and a fragment of the head“of a‘hare or 
rabbit. There is also a bone of some 
quadruped firmly fixed among the dilu- 
vial pebbles in that part of the cavern, 
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A BREEZE OFF DARTMOOR. 


Painted by Mrs. E. Horsfall Ertz. 


ON THE ESTUARY. 


Monotype by Herbert Cash. 
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which seems to have been choked up with 
these bodies. 
“The animal remains found in the 
caves at 
Yealmpton 
strangely 
correspond 
to those in 
the cave at 
Kirkdale 
which was 
examined 
and identi- 
fied by Pro- 
fessor Buck- 
land.” 

















































































































































During a 
recent visit to 
these Caves, 
opened speci- 
ally for the 
artists by the 
courtesy of the 
owner—one of 
the students, 
who was more 
keenly obser- 
vant than the 
others, caught 
a species of fly 
with a fungoid 
attachment. The find was 
pronounced by a biologist of 
the party to be of unusual 
interest. Several of these flies 
were sent to the insect depart- 
ment at South Kensington 
Museum, where they were pro- 
nounced to be hitherto un- 
known in England, similar 
ones having, however, been 




















































































































Lastly (though probably 
first in their own estimation) 
come the villagers themselves. They have 
a slightly contemptuous tolerance for the 
“painters,” which found expression by 
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one of the village girls (secure in the 
possession of a modest competency), 
“Why ! they can’t even sell their pictures 
in Yealmpton, they have to send them 
to exhibitions to do that!” “Rather 
you than me,” is a favourite remark 
when they see a student sitting for hours 
in one spot. 

As models, they cannot understand 
that the artists prefer them in their 
smocks, their corduroys (tied with a bit 
of string under the knee), old shapeless 
hats, and farmyard boots,—and, if 
allowed half a chance will slip into the 
house and “smarten themselves up a bit” 
before posing. Time being of no par- 
ticular value to them, punc- 
tuality is consequently a vir- 
tue more conspicuous by its 
absence than presence, and 
many are the amusing tales, 
told by the students, of the 
easy views their landladies 
take of this virtue, these easy 
ways being part and parcel 
of the reposeful, slow-going 
Devonshire ways. To the tired 
worker from hot town studios 
the village, with its leisurely 
air, its women _ gossiping 
round the village pump, and 
its men smoking under the 


found in the Austrian caves. AFTER WATER-COLOURS BY B. DONIE, L. B. WHITEHEAD 


AND A. GALTON. 


village elm, acts as a soothing draught to 


nerves fretted with the rush and bustle 
of large communities. 


Nature, the great 
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healer, touches these weary ones with 
beneficent fingers, inspiring them to 
work, for idlers have no place in the 
little colony of students, who have 
chosen the thorny paths of art, where 
world rewards are scarce and hard to 
attain, but where the pleasure of the 
work is its own reward. 

Students come and go, but “ asit was 
in the beginning” remains the little 
West-country village, whose portrait in 
these few words we have endeavoured 
to portray. Long may the outside world, 
with disturbing elements of hurry and 
toil, leave untouched the peaceful 
serenity of quiet Yealmpton! 

Our illustrations in connection with 


this article are unique, inasmuch as they 
reproduce the actual work of masters and 
students at the Yealmpton Art School. 
Thus scenes in the district are presented 


YEALMPTON COTTAGES. 
Painted by Mrs. E. Horsfall Ertz. 


THE NAVE STOCK, 
Etching by A. Galton. 


to us in the drawings and paintings 
which serve at the same time to illustrate 
the technical efficiency and artistic spirit 
that are inculcated among the students, 
who have received their training, or part 
of it at least, at this School. Of course 
the photograph which appears at the 
head of the article is not in that category, 
but as a photograph from life it presents 
vividly the essentially thorough methods 
adopted in the School, and also the 
healthy outdoor life enjoyed by the 
students in one of the most beautiful and 
invigorating districts of England. On 
page 558 are some interesting pen-and- 
ink sketches of the near-by village of 
Plympton, associated with memories of 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, while on page 567 
we reproduce, from a painting by Mrs. 
E. Horsfall Ertz, a very charming view 
of some Yealmpton cottages, which, 
however idealised they may be, emphasise 
the delightful old-world character of the 
place, its calm repose, and the singularly 
picturesque material it offers as subjects 
for the artist. Again, on page 562 are 
two reproductions from water - colour 
drawings, executed by Mr. Sam Charles- 
worth, of neighbouring views, one on the 
estuary of the Yealm and the other a 
study of simple rustic life, for which, 
doubtless, some Yealmpton farmyard 
stands sponsor. Still another medium of 
art creation, etching, is employed in the 
picture of “A Yealmpton Doorway,” by 
Mr. A. Galton, reproduced on this page, 
a picture as delightfully suggestive of 
idyllic peace as of the artistic value of 
the subjects that crowd upon the artist’s 
attention thereabouts. That the natives 
of the district afford a sufficient supply 
of picturesque models requires no further 
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From a pen and ink sketch by C. Eldred. 
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A YEALMPTON DOORWAY. 


Etching by A. Galton. 


proof than is evidenced by the study in 
oils, by Mr. Herbert Cash, on page 557, 
and the finely modelled head by Mr. 
Edward Ertz, the founder of the School, 
which we reproduce on page 560. This 
painting, which necessarily suffers greatly 
in the black-and-white photographic 
reproduction, is a splendid example of 
the master’s style in portraiture, vigorous 
in tone, boldly realistic where elabora- 
tion of detail will intensify the scheme, 
but elsewhere leaving the effect to depend 
on broader lines of treatment. The 
versatility of Mr. Ertz’s art is shown 
by contrasting this painting with his 
“Springtime of Life” (see page 559), a 
very attractive study of the nude in a 
landscape of charming freshness and 
brilliance. The boys’ figures are most 
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naturally posed, and are alert with life 
and enjoyment. ‘The canvas is as full of 
vigour and the restless energy of youth 
as “The Favourite Model” is sub- 
dued to the calm sobriety of age. Or 
consider, again, the genre quality of 
“The Old Cider Mill,” on page 561, a 
familiar 
scene of 
this cider- 
making 
district of 
Devon- 
shire. The 
only light 
is that 
which 
pours 
through 
the open 
door and 
sharply 
outlines 
the figures 
and the 
rude ma- 


chinery of 


the mill, 
throwing 
dense sha- 
dows to 
right and 
left of the 
stream of 
bright- 
ness. The 
woman 
and her 
children 
are in the 
light, 
while those 
who toil 
are in the 
shadows. 
It is the 
fulfilment - 
of the judgment in Eden—‘“In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
Or yet again, what delicious insolence 
and air of irresponsible diablerie in 
the figure of the gamin in “Le Petit 
Moqueur,” which we reproduce on 
page 564, as remote in its demand on 
the artist’s sympathy from the “Old 
No. 48. March, 1907. 


STUDY OF A HEAD, 
Drawn by Miss M, Bernard on Papier Gilat. 
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Model’ as it is possible for subject to be ; 
and yet Mr. Ertz has treated it with as 
keen an appreciation of its exuberant 
vitality as he has shown in treating the 
placidity of gentle age. This versatility 
is an admirable quality in a teacher, for 
it enlarges his sympathies and enables 
him in- 
stinctively 
to take 
more accu- 
rate stock 
of varying 
artistic ten- 
dencies in 
those who 
come under 
his guid- 
ance. 

The two 
landscapes, 
wh'ch are 
reproduced 
on p. 565, 
are very 
charac ter- 
istic of the 
district 
about 
Yealmpton 
and of the 
quality of 
work that 
emanates 
from the 
Devonshire 
S hool of 
Art. — Mrs. 
Horsfell 
Ertz’s 
painting, 
“A Breeze 
off Dart- 
moor,” is 
aS expres- 
sive a ren- 
dering of 
moorland scenery as one could wish. 
Merely to regard it as an invigorating 
tonic, it is so suggestive of space, light 
and air. One seems to be on the top of 
the world. The ills and worries of life 
drop away and a deep breath fills the 
lungs like a prayer of praise. And yet 
the elements of the picture are of homely, 


D 
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every-day familiarity—the tilled field, the 
ploughman and his team, the house in the 
dip of the downs; but it is the familiar 
infused with feeling as broad as the sky, 
as deep as nature. 

The view on the estuary of the Yealm, 
by Mr. Herbert Cash, on the same page, 
indicates by contrast with Mrs. Ertz’s 
painting and many other views we 
give, how very varied are the nature 
studies open to the art student in this 
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may refer to the three water - colour 
sketches on page 566, all by the hands of 
students at the Devonshire School of Art 
—hands and brains we ought to say— 
for they exhibit no inconsiderable degree 
of that power of imparting feeling to 
landscape work which elevates the 
depicted scene from the plane of photo- 
graphic realism. 

It goes without saying that the art of 
design is not overlooked in a school that 


SEA URCHINS. 


Painted by Edward Ertz, R.B.A., exhibited in the Royal Academy and at Liverpool. 


beautiful locality. Water has a living 
charm of its own and hints at life and 
movement, where all else around may be 


steeped in quiescence. The shores of the 
estuary are diversified in character, here 
high bluffs towering above the tidal flow 
and again spreading out into flat meadow- 
land. In truth the whole course of the 
Yealm, from its source in the moor to its 
final absorption by the sea affords endless 
opportunities for the selective sensibilities 
of the artist and for testing his power of 
idealising Nature. In this connection we 


aims to embrace all branches of pictorial 
art. A fine example of stencil work by 
Mr. G. Winter is reproduced in the full- 
page illustration on page 563, as a speci- 
men of the school’s achievement. The 
practical utility of stencil designing as a 
business, and a lucrative one, cannot be 
overlooked in these days which are lead- 
ing the general public to a better appre- 
ciation of its value as a decorative 
process. Elaborate though Mr. Winter’s 
design is, it is strictly feasible in practice 
and of distinct decorative merit. Another 
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example of design is shown in 
the concluding illustration to 
the article. It is intended, we 
should say, as a design for a 
fan. The conventionalising is 
admirable in character. 

But without carrying these 
remarks on the illustrations to a 
tedious length, it must be said 
in conclusion that the school 
founded and conducted by Mr. 
Ertz appears to fill the proper 
measure of such an undertaking. 
It is comprehensive; it is 
earnest; it carries on its work 
amid the pleasantest and most 
healthy surroundings ; the 
environment is such as to culti- 
vate a taste for the beautiful; 
picturesque models are plentiful 
—there seems to be nothing 
lacking (within, of course, the 
necessary limits of a_ special 
environment) to stimulate and 
bring out of a student signs of 
whatever ability he may possess. 
No school will suffice to educate 


‘all sides of a painter who aspires 


to distinction. He must know 

the world as he develops, not suffer him- 
self to be prescribed within any single 
round of Nature’s moods or by any single 
type of humanity. The school is his 
starting-point—the foster-mother of his 


PORTRAIT SKETCH BY A, SLADEN. 


art, but the world itself is his final 
school. Yet, unless the foundation be 
true, the structure will be faulty, and 
this Devonshire school has certainly not 
failed in its special function. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN BY L, WILLS. 
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By F. C. PHILIPS. 


EORGE FAIRHOLME was the 
third son of a rector in the shires, 
whose income allowed him to 

send his sons one after the other to a 
public school, and then to the university. 
These two stages concluded, the worthy 
rector used to tell each boy in his turn 
that he had now got his start in life and 
must shift for himself. 

This they all somehow managed to do. 
The knowledge of the Rev. Mr. Fairholme 
was limited. He had forgotten all the 
Greek and Latin he ever knew, and he 
had never in his life learnt anything else 
beyond the minimum of theology 
required for ordination, at a time when 
bishops were lax, and when a duke was 
heard to declare, confirming his ducal 
word with his ducal oath, that he would 
have his negro footman ordained the next 
day if he chose, and offered to bet heavily 
on the event. 

The history of the first son, who was 
in a marching regiment, and of the 
second, who was in the navy, need not 
concern us. The third, through the 
interest of the member for the county, 
got a nomination to the Foreign Office, 
the clerks in which have chances of 
better things, and with a little luck occa- 
sionally get them. He was looking out, 
when our story commences, for a stroke 
of luck of this kind—a paid attaché-ship, 
or something of that sort—and by way 
of improving his prospects generally in 
that direction, or indeed in any other, he 
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decided to make a prudent marriage. 
Accordingly, Miss Constance Thorndyke, 
daughter of Lord Eustace Thorndyke, 
fourth brother of the Duke of Surrey, 
became Mrs. George Fairholme. 

Her father, on her wedding-day, gave 
Mrs. George, with tears in his eyes, a 
pearl and ruby locket. In it was a 
cheque for £500, the half of the 
sum which the devoted parent had 
extracted from his eldest brother for 
the specific purpose of dowry in ready 
money. 

Now, the expenses of a honeymoon on 
the Continent and many other things 
incidental to a marriage in good society, 
such as lockets for the bridesmaids, 
make a hole in five hundred pounds, and 
when George Fairholme returned from 
his honeymoon at Nice he found that he 
had difficulties to face which may be 
briefly thus enumerated. 

His pay in the Foreign Office was 
exactly three hundred a year, less 
income-tax, to which he could add 
about three or four hundred a year more, 
which he had to work very hard to 
make up. In the first place, he belonged 
to one or two clubs, and he played 
a remarkably good game of whist. He 
also betted judiciously. Pray let it not 
be supposed that there was ever a ques- 
tion about this, even amongst his 
enemies. Any man who had breathed a 
word against his honour would have 
been laughed at. It has been said that 
the University Boat-race is the one row- 
ing event that has never been sold, and, 
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consequently, the public puts on its 
money with confidence, from Croesus 
who follows it in his launch, down to 
the costermonger who invests his dollar 
and trudges down to Putney on foot. 
Now, Fairholme’s play was as much 
above suspicion as the University Boat- 
race itself. He also wrote a little, and 
perhaps, one way and another, his whole 
income ranged from seven to eight 
hundred a year. 

Let us take the per contra account. 
As a bachelor he had lived in very 
comfortable lodgings in Ryder Street. 
He now had to pay for a small house in 
South Street, Park Lane, and to keep 
three maidservants. His wife needed a 
hired brougham. He could not take 
her out to dinner in a four-wheeled 
cab, and it would have been fatal to 
his chances to have given up society. 

Going out to dinner involves giving 
dinners, and there are other expenses 
incidental to Mayfair; for it costs a 
man with a house far more to dine at 
home téte a téte with his wife than it 
would to take her to a restaurant, and 
there share with her a dinner of the 
same quality. 

Then, too, there was his wife’s pin- 
money, and there were rates and taxes 
and other things of which a bachelor in 
lodgings knows nothing. The quarterly 
coal bill when presented in February is 
an item to make a man groan, even if 
his cook does not receive a commission 
on it from the coal merchant, and Fair- 
holme began to think that his wife must 
be a wonderful manager. She never 
exceeded her allowance, or wanted a 
cheque in advance, or told him of a 
troublesome bill which she had over- 
looked; and yet they lived in as good 
style as did friends of his with three or 
four times his income. 

An end to his happiness—a very sudden 
and sad one—came at last. His wife had 
been with him toa quasi-state ball given 
by the Russian Ambassador. Within a 
week about a hundred of the ladies who 
had been present were seized with typhoid 
fever. The Lancet took the matter up, 
and there was an investigation. As 
there is nothing like accuracy in science, 
we give its result. It was a scientific 
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“house that Jack built.” These ladies 
had all refreshed themselves with some 
vanilla cream. The milk in this cream 
was traced to the dairy in Daleshire 
which had supplied it. This was a dairy 
constructed on sanitary principles, and 
visited weekly by a medical inspector, 
who had overlooked the fact that the 
water supplied to the cows came from a 
well which ought to have been closed 
some years back and securely bricked 
over, as the whole sewage of the farm 
leaked pleasantly into it. 

Among those who were stricken down, 
and whose case was hopeless from the 
first, was Mrs. Fairholme. 

Her husband returned from the funeral 
looking as he had looked for many days, 
at least ten years older. The servants 
instinctively avoided him. The blinds 
were drawn up, and he wandered 
moodily about the house like a caged 
panther. 

Tnere were his wife’s little tropical 
birds in their gilded cage. There was 
her fernery with its green frogs and 
speckled lizards ; her piano, her writing 
case, her picture on the wall—everywhere 
something to remind him of her, down 
even to the little silver inkstand she had 
given him on his last birthday. He had 
never been able, poor fellow, to afford her 
jewellery, beyond some little trifle such as 
a locket or inexpensive bracelet on New 
Year's Day, or on some other such 
occasion. But, like a good and econo- 
mical wife, she had hired her jewellery 
for the evening, or when she attended a 
drawing-room, from Messrs. Polonius, of 
Bond Street. This, she explained to him, 
was a practice as common as to hire a 
brougham, and Messrs. Polonius, with 
whom her family had dealt for years, 
would always let her have the same 
articles over again if she gave a few 
days’ notice, so that, as she used laugh- 
ingly to say, her friends quite believed 
them to be her own, and could hardly 
conceal their envy. 

“T ama clever little wife, dearest, am 
I not?” she would say as she put up her 
face to be kissed before he took her out 
to some dinner or ball. ‘ Don’t be afraid. 
I won’t drop this pendant. Why ”—and 
here she would clasp her little hands—“ it 







































































































































































































































income.” 

From the drawing-room he wandered 
upstairs. He was going to leave that 
night and bury himself for a month in 
Brittany. He went into his dressing- 
room for a few odd things, and then took 
a look round the bedroom. Suddenly a 
thought struck him, and he rang the bell. 
It was answered by the housemaid. 

“Send Mary to me,” he said shortly. 
Now Mary had been in the family in a 
double capacity. She waited at table 
and acted as Mrs. Fairholme’s maid. 

“ Mary,” he said, “I want the key of 
the wardrobe.” He could not bring him- 
self to mention his wife, even indirectly. 
“There aresome thingsthere which I must 
take back to Mr. Polonius before I go 
away to-night. I would rather not have 
them left in the house.” 

Mary turned round to hunt for the key, 
but her face became very pale. 

“You have been sitting up lately,” he 
said, as she found the key and brought it 
him. ‘“‘You may go to-night to your 
people in the country. When! return, I 
fear you must find another place. Where 
is the jewellery?” 

Mary, paler than ever, pointed out a 
large Russian leather jewel-case, found 
him the key of it, and fairly burst into 
tears. 

“They are all from Mr. Polonius?” he 
asked. 

“ All, sir,” sobbed Mary. “ Poor dear 
mistress never went anywhere else.” 

And so, with his own valise and with 
the case of jewellery, Fairholme drove 
straight to the emporium of that prince 
among diamond merchants, and strode 
into the shop. 

“ This,” said he to the junior partner 
who met him on the mat, “is the jewel- 
lery Mrs. Fairholme hired of you. I wish 
you to check it and give me a receipt. 
You may send in your account at once.” 

The man looked bewildered, but he 
saidnothing. He took the key Fairholme 
handed him, and opened the box, remark- 
ing—for he could see Fairholme’s deep 
mourning—that it was a fine day, an 
observation he seemed to think might 
prove inspiriting. 

“ Not ours, sir,” he said, as he opened 
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would cost my darling nearly a year’s 


the first morocco case—a necklace of 
diamonds and pearls. ‘ These,” and he 
pointed to the name on the white satin 
inside the lid, “are from Messrs. Triplet. 
Nor these either ; nor yet these. I donot 
see anything of ours, sir, as yet.” 

Evidently bewildered, the man lifted 
the upper tray. Under it were letters. 
Then, without moving a muscle of his 
face, he was about to replace the tray, 
when Fairholme stopped him, took out 
the letters hurriedly, and begged him to 
make them up into a small parcel. This 
task the man accomplished, and Fairholme 
left the shop with the case in his hand 
and the letters in his pcecket. 

When he had gone, the junior partner 
allowed his features to relax into a 
curious kind of smile. 

The jewels were left at his bankers, 
sealed up. There were yet two hours for 
his train from Victoria. So he turned 
into the Marlborough, sat down at a table 
by the window, and ordered some brandy. 
He seldom or never touched brandy, so 
now it settled his nerves, and in a 
mechanical way he opened the packet. 

The letters in it told their own story. 
The jewellery had not been hired from Mr. 
Polonius, nor indeed from anybody else. 
Every article that he had left at the 
bankers had its own little packet of letters. 

I hold that George Fairholme was 
doing nothing dishonourable in this, 
though I need not discuss the casuistry of 
the matter. He began with a letter from 
the Duke of Radnor. The coronet and 
crest struck him, as he had not the 
honour of the Duke’s acquaintance, so he 
opened the letter and read it. Then he 
read one or two of the others. Then 
he made a parcel of the lot, which he 
carefully sealed up, and so left the club. 

There was still an hour to catch his 
train, so he had time to buy a despatch- 
box for the letters. He also provided 
himself with cigars and a few other 
things of which a widower does not 
usually think on the day of his wife’s 
funeral. And then he drove to Victoria. 
Here it became apparent that he had 
changed his plans. Anyhow, he aban- 
doned the idea of Brittany and took a 
ticket to Paris, which he reached shortly 
before six the next morning. 


THE LITTLE MENAGE, 


He opened the Duke's letter and read it. 
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He devoted the day to writing letters, 
mostly on business. He instructed his 
solicitors to arrange for the sale of the 
lease of the little house in South Street, 
with all its effects if possible, except a 
few of his own which he specified. He 
also wrote a short and carefully con- 
sidered letter to Lord Eustace Thorndyke, 
and another to the chief of his départ- 
ment at the Foreign Office, mentioning 
that he should probably apply for a 
fortnight’s further leave of absence than 
he had obtained. ‘l'his took time, but he 
did not seem to feel tired, although 
he had been many hours without sleep. 


THE LITTLE MENAGE. 


He posted his letters himself, and then 
dined at the Café Anglais. No manever 
selected a dinner more carefully, or drank 
his champagne more deliberately or with 
greater appreciation. 

His dinner finished, he lit a cigar, then 
drove to the Théatre Réjane. Réjane 
played that night in one of her most 
characteristic parts. The play was “ Ma 
cousine.” No one laughed at it more 


heartily than did George Fairholme. The 
play over, he strolled into Maxim’s, and 
concluded the day with a supper of the 
kind which has made that establishment 
famous throughout Europe. 
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AT THE 








By OSCAR PARKER. 


FEW evenings ago, in one of our 
dramatic clubs, I listened to a 
debate on Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 

“The Doctor’s Dilemma.” Some of it 
was admirable, but much was very 
depressing. I don’t know when I have 
heard so much twaddle expressed at such 
weary length. I can understand how a 
mind, sensitive to perfection of form in 
a work of art, can feel irritation over 
Mr. Shaw’s frequent indiffence to dra- 
matic canons, but I cannot understand 
how anyone can say that he is never 
serious—that he cannot express passion— 
or that “The Doctor’s Dilemma” is a 
dull play and shows that Mr. Shaw has 
passed the zenith of his powers. If ever 
there was a serious dramatist, it is Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw. The intensity of 
his cynicism is a gauge of his seriousness. 
No man could expose our human shams 
and hypocrisies with such biting humour 
unless he were in earnest. It pleases our 
egotism to pretend that his criticisms of 
life are all mere vapid persiflage. We 
don’t want to think him serious. How 
can anyone read—I do not say see—the 
last act of Major Barbara and say that 
Mr. Shaw is not serious. It is not drama— 
stage drama—I admit; it is almost 
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intolerable on the stage, but it is stuffed 
full tu the skin with conviction. There 
was never any room for doubt of Mr. 
Shaw’s seriousness, but there certainly 
was room for doubt if his seriousness 
would permit him to be really dramatic. 
When Major Barbara was staged, we 
saw, from the second act, that he could 
write an intensely dramatic scene that was 
also serious. “ The Doctor's Dilemma” 
has proved that he can write an intensely 
dramatic play while giving his satirical 
humour full scope. Passion! Why 
Jennifer Dubidat is brim full of elemental 
passion, a passion that spreads like an 
exquisite glaze over the sordid base of 
her husband’s character, and transforms 
him in her eyes into something wonderful 
and precious. And Sir Colenso Ridgeon, 
if a somewhat cold and undemonstrative 
lover, is no less real and human on that 
account. The entire group of medical 
gentlemen seem shockingly callous to 
those who contemplate death only as a 
poignant calamity, but do we not all 
know it is true to life? Is it the duty of 
a dramatist to create falsehoods, because 
men and women are too namby-pamby 
to face the truth? ‘There is not a false 
note struck in “ The Doctor’s Dilemma,” 
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MISS EVELYN MILLARD 
As Maid Marian in “Robin Hood.”—Lyric THEATRE. 
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and, so far from indicating a decline of 
the author's power, it gives promise of 
dramatic achievement far beyond what 
he has yet accomplished. It proves, that 
to vividness and contrast in characteri- 
sation, to a pungent humour, to a rare 
ability in constructing dialogue, to a 
fearless fidelity in portraying life, he 
adds the power of presenting character 
without twisting it into a satirical 
caricature, and of adhering unfalteringly 
to a dramatic theme through three acts. 


Fine old crusted melodrama is the 
phrase that fits the latest play in which 
Mr. Lewis Waller and Miss Evelyn Millard 
have been drawing crowded audiences 
to the Lyric Theatre. “Robin Hood” 
is a holiday play. We can take our boys 


and girls to see it with an agreeable 
sense that we are teaching them history, 
though they may come away with un- 
scientific views of the remarkable part 
played by luck in carrying all really 
good people scathless through a world, 
where so many pitfalls cross their path. 


But whether it be luck or a good stout 
arm and unfaltering heart, we all rejoice 
when Robin Hood just slips through the 
hempen cord and wins an earldom and 
Maid Marian and the perpetual freedom 
of Sherwood Forest. He goes through 
many a peril to get there, however, 
harrowing our very souls by his reckless- 
ness and his exasperating contempt of 
danger. There is a separate peril in 
every act of the play, and there are four 
acts. In all of them Robin’s merry men 
and Prince John’s soldiers play hide-and- 
seek industriously and always just miss 
each other—by a squeak as it were, 
keeping our hearts in our mouths till we 
almost choke. In the second act we are 
nearly sure that John has caught Robin 
at last, and what a relief it is when it 
turns out that the soldiers have only 
carried away Much the miller’s wife, 
while Robin, in impenetrable disguise, is 
safely left behind. Marvellous bit of 
quick-change that, but never mind— 
there’s better to come, for here in the 
third act is the foolishly venturesome 
Robin fairly caged in the enemy’s strong- 
hold, with only two followers to back 
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him up, and the place swarming with 
Prince John’s army. Now, indeed, there 
isno hope left. Be still, silly fears! Bold 
Robin was never beaten yet. Nor now, 
For see! He has got Maid Marian away 
in a boy’s suit, just as the bells were 
about to ring at her wedding with the 
vile Norman, and she is fled along the 
corridors of Nottingham Castle, where, 
marvellous to relate, there are no guards 
posted to intercept her. But the castle 
is up in arms; her flight has been dis- 
covered. (She cannot have got to the 
drawbridge yet.) Here come Prince 
John and the bafiled Norman bridegroom 
and all the Court, and there stands 
Robin at the door in the deadliest pos- 
sible peril. ‘They will hang him if they 
catch him, and how can they possibly 
miss catching him? Ah, the pity of it 
the pity of it! Robin, who never yet 
knew bolts and bars and chains and 
dungeon cell, and now—by my halidom ! 
he hath his stout yew bow in his hands 
and hath drawn a bolt to the head that 
is aimed straight at the heart of craven 
John! Back, ye caitiffs, and stay your 
hands or the false Prince dies where he 
stands! Now crash to the iron doors and 
slip the bolts home and Robin is away 
on the steps of Maid Marian, and ho! for 
the glades of Sherwood Forest once more. 
And in the forest we come on the 
strange knight of kingly bearing. How 
odd that Robin Hood should be so dull, 
for do we not know the knight at once as 
King Richard, escaped and on his native 
heath again, come to set all things right, 
and put Prince John in his place at last ? 
And so it turns out, but not before Robin, 
taken unawares, is put in direst peril yet 
again. It is only a question of time. 
The rope and the tree and the man are 
handy—will Richard never come to the 
rescue? We know that even if Robin 
offered to sing a song, it would be futile 
—would even doubtless hasten the hang- 
ing! A blast on the horn is more to the 
purpose, and wily Robin beguiles his 
foolish enemy to sound the call. In 
rush the merry green-wood men in the 
nick of time, King Richard at their head. 
Robin gets the accolade instead of a 
hempen collar; Prince John a scolding 
in place of a kingdom; and Marian a 
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doughty Englishman for 


a husband 
instead of a scurvy Norman knave. 

Of course, the public like to be imposed 
upon by these theatrical devices and 
freely bare their very souls to be easily 
harassed by incredible chances and mis- 


chances. And equally, of course, Mr. 
Lewis Waller is a picturesque hero, a 
most winning lover and redoubtable 
fighter, taking any odds with woman or 
man, and making nothing of the task. 
And Miss Evelyn Millard cannot be other 
than sweet and irresistible, whatever 
mimic fortune may fall to her share. 
But is it not at least disturbing when a 
craving for the best in the art of the stage 
is fed by such a play as “ Robin Hood,” 
and when Mr. Waller’s genius for vivid 
dramatic expression should have no more 
plausible a vehicle than the title réle 
therein? Mr. Henry Hamilton and 
Mr. William Devereaux are the authors 
of “ Robin Hood,” and at least they have 
made a bustling play, full-flavoured with 
romance and adventure, with bow and 
quarter-staff, with reckless audacity and 
hair-breadth escapes, and it goes with a 
merry swing. 


“Les Merveilleuses ” at Daly’s Theatre 
is set in the shallow brilliancy of the 
Directoire, when France, glutted with 
slaughter, awakening from the madness 
of the Terror, but not. yet quite sane, 
tried to deaden memory in hysterical 
draughts of pleasure. It was the Gallic 
way of restoring the nerves. It was 
superficial, frantic, bewildering, and 
exhilarating. The air was still full of 
explosive gases and no one knew what a 
day might bring forth politically. ‘“ Let 
us eat and drink for to-morrow we die” 
was literally the hideous under-mind of 
men and women, and to keep it buried 
out of consciousness was the one domi- 
nant impulse. Hence frenzy in the 
pursuit of pleasure, in the invention of 
new and extravagant orgies, in novel 
forms of dress, in eccentricities, in im- 
moralities. Anything was welcomed 
that deadened memory and stifled fear. 

In selecting this period of frothy man- 
ners and irresponsible gush for the back- 
ground of a musical comedy Victorien 
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Sardou showed his sense of dramatic 
fitness. Here are gaiety, frivolity, extra- 
vagance in costume and manners, con- 
trasts of light and shade, without depart- 
ing from historical truth ; and underneath 
there is just that degree of ominous in- 
stability in political and social life to 
give reality to the plots that affect so 
materially the action of the play. The 
story is not involved. Dorlis, an aristo- 
crat of the old régime, has escaped the 
guillotine by flight and by hiding himself 
in the army of Italy. Ignorant of the law 
which condemns to instant death any 
refugee aristocrat who returns to France 
without a pardon, he comes back to seek 
his wife Illyrine. She, carried away on 
the frivolous tide of new Paris, has 
obtained a divorce from him and on the 
very day of his return marries the Prefect 
of Police, St. Amour. But she has only 
to set eyes on her former husband for all 
her old love to return, and, as this is 
comedy, the long-parted pair must be 
re-united again intheend. This Sardou 
accomplishes with the aid of the dandies 
and the “Smart Set ” (our modern equiva- 
lent for “ Les Merveilleuses ”) among the 
women of the Directory period, aided by 
a mock plot, that quite shatters the nerve 
of the Prefect of Police. This simple 
love story Sardou sets in scenes of great 
magnificence, the gardens of the Palais 
Royal and a Directory féte at the 
Palais Luxembourg ; and with the fidelity 
of the artist he accompanies the romance 
with a background of incident that 
possess historical verity, such as the 
menace of the mob threatening to duck 
the extravagant dames of the day in the 
Palais Royale fountain and the clamour- 
ing throng at the Stock Market. And 
again, Sardou’s keen sense of dramatic 
effect is seen in such incidents as that 
which closes the second act, when the 
presence of Dorlis in Illyrine’s rooms is 
disclosed to the Prefect and his friends. 
There is, in other words, a unity of 
design and accomplishment in “The 
Merveilleuses.” The parts cohere; the 
humour fits in the scheme sympathetic- 
ally, and the sumptuous decoration, the 
colour, the sparkle, the diablerie even, 
are all in consistency. Mr. Basil Hood 
has translated the book with taste and 
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wit; Mr. Adrian Ross has written (or 
translated ?) the lyrics which are fresh 
and piquant, and Dr. Hugo Felix has 
composed the music. 

The name of Dr. Felix alone is suffi- 
cient warrant that the music of “Les 
Merveilleuses” will gratify the most 
exacting ear. Its quality is far beyond 
what we are usually compelled to asso- 
ciate with the light and fanciful produc- 
tions we know as musical plays. Dr. 
Felix keeps within the mental compass 
of the book he is setting, but he adorns 
it and dignifies it by the musicianly 
earnestness he brings to his task and the 
pains he takes to justify his own exact- 
ing sense of worthy work. The orches- 
tration is brimming over with delightful 
fancies and the setting of the lyrics is as 
dainty and appreciative as could be 
desired. There is delicate charm in Miss 
Denise Orme’s Cuckoo song and humour 
in her “ I’m Sorry,” a fine dramatic fervour 
in Mr. Robert Evett’s “How I took the 
Redoubt ” and in Miss Evie Green’s “ The 
Merveilleuses,” and a popular lilt in Mr. 
W.H. Berry’s topical song “An Autho- 
ritative Sourc:;’’ but there is distinc- 
tion in all Dr. Felix's work which it is a 
great pleasure to acknowledge. 

Alas! Since the above was written, 
Sardou’s play has been brought out in a 
“New Edition.” The dear old B.P. 
needed coaxing. 


At the Haymarket Theatre “ The Man 
from Blankneys” has, after a long run, 
given way at last to an equally finished 
revival of R. C. Carton’s “ Lady Hunt- 
worth’s Experiment.” With Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, Mr. Fred Lewis, Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, Miss Compton, Mrs. Charles 
Calvert, and Miss Dagmar Wiehe in the 
cast. This interesting revival could not 
fail indeed, in point of finish. The only 
doubt that rises in the mind is whether, 
however perfect the cast, the comedy may 
not be a little too old-fashioned to hold 
the public interest for a considerable 
time. Much depends, of course, upon 
whether that favourite device of play- 
wrights twenty and thirty years ago of ex- 
tracting fun from the concealment of three 
or four characters in convenient cupboards 
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and rooms, whence they emerge or where 
they are discovered to the discomfiture of 
themselves or someone else, was merely 
a phase in our dramatic development 
or can move the present generation to 
laughter as easily as it did the last. Mr. 
Carton’s play is really as much farce as 
comedy, perhaps more, because the situa- 
tions are too highly improbable, not to 
say impossible, in a respectable and 
decorous vicarage in either the nineteenth 
or twentieth century. The most lady- 
like cook would scarcely capture the 
hearts of all the men in the house, and 
any woman who would refuse to defend 
an action for divorce, in which there was 
a co-respondent, must either have been 
guilty or willing ber world should think 
her so, in either case not the most desir- 
able parti for a clergyman or a captain 
of hussars, though she might have done for 
the butler. I must confess that Mr. Carton 
is clever enough to blind us temporarily to 
these amazing improbabilities, aided by 
the alliance of extremely clever impersona- 
tions. Our sympathies are acutely en- 
gaged for the vicar’s cook, and we are 
disposed to pardon him even the in- 
discretion of proposing marriage to her 
in the kitchen of his own house. But 
clearly we must not take “Lady Hunt- 
worth’s Experiment” so seriously. It is 
misleading to dub it a comedy. It does 
not picture real life or manners or char- 
acter. It imparts to persons, and iccidents 
that touch of exaggeration which removes 
them from the world where normal rules 
of interpretation are reliable guides. They 
are summoned for our amu<ement solely. 
They neither instruct nor admonish. 
Taken in this sense, Mr. Carton’s play 
is entertaining. Its extravagance is not 
pronounced enough to take it wholly out 
of the range of our sympathies; we feel 
its unreality, while we acknowledge its 
relationship to real life, due partly to the 
construction of the play, but even more to 
a particularly ablecast. It ismostadmir- 
ably acted, and I want especially to refer 
to Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s impersonation 
of the pseudo Mr. Crayll, the insufferable 
bounder and depraved sot, an admirably 
realistic and yet restrained assumption 
of a part I should not have thought in 
Mr. Grossmith’s vein. 





MR. CHARLES HAWTREY AS CAPTAIN DORVASTON AND MR. FRED LEWIS AS 
REV. AUDLEY PILLENGER. 


In ‘‘ Lady Huntworth’s Experiment.”—ApoLLto THEATRE. 


Rev. PILLENGER : ‘* What have you there?”’ 
Capt. Dorvaston: “It's what they call a pudding basin. 
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By SPENCER R. BLYTH. 


Author of “Mary Branksome’s Step,” “ By a Hairs Breadth,” etc. 


WO labourers returning home to 
Enworth by the meadow path, 
puffing stolidly at their short clay 

pipes, did not see the man lying half 
buried in the long grass and reedy tangle 
by the river side. As they vanished 
over the stile into the road beyond, the 
man lifted his head and peered cau- 
tiously round. There was no one in 
sight; the stretches of grass land faded 
away into solitude beneath the autumn 

He rose slowly to his feet and drew 
himself to his full height. Though not 
a handsome man, he arrested attention 
by a certain individuality of manner and 
bearing uniquely his own. The face, 
with its powerfully moulded features, 
was redeemed from heaviness by deep- 
set brilliant eyes, which in their keen 
scrutiny suggested singular magnetic 
powers. 

Again his glance followed the direc- 
tion taken by the two men; he had 
recognised them—a smile of mockery rose 
to his lips—what if they had seen and 
recognised him, lying prone upon the 
earth, their esteemed, respected doctor. 

Suddenly he flung back his head with 
defiant gesture. A wild streak of sunset 
glory flashed through the curtain of grey 
cloud. “Life has never baffled me yet.” 
He spoke slowly. Sombre clouds swept 
over the rift of blood-red light in the 
west ; still he stood, the only sign of life 
in the solitary space around. Rousing 
himself he turned homeward, walking 
rapidly. 

Two years ago Douglas Sladen had 
come to Enworth to assist old doctor 
Haward, who through increasing years 
found himself unable to cope with the 
claims of a large and straggling parish. 
Sladen had given evidence of undoubted 
ability and skill; a probable partnership 
loomed in the near future. But Sladen 
was a man of impetuous ambitions, also 
he was a great lover of research, an 
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ardent student of the occult and the un- 
known. Doctoring the body was but 
oiling and tinkering at the outward 
machinery. What of the hidden spark 
that set the fires burning, the influence 
of soul, of mind upon matter, and mind 
upon mind. These were the questions 
which held and fascinated him, and 
many were the midnight hours spent in 
patient investigation. Then a new 
experience came to him. There were 
times when having thus shut the door 
upon himself and his own thoughts, the 
spell of work ‘became abruptly broken, 
and across the table at which he wrote a 
pair of brown eyes looked into his. 
Brown full of magic witchery. 
Sometimes they laughed with careless ban- 
ter or coy coquetry, or for a passing 
moment from their depths would flash 
on him the inner light of a soul, then 
before he could read the message, the 
vision had faded and fled—but the 
glamour remained. 

Only during the last few months he 
and Helen Darcy had known each other. 
Mrs. Darcy, a chronic invalid requiring 
frequent attendance, had mentioned a 
daughter travelling abroad. Then Helen 
had returned, and through the sombre 
house—Mrs. Darcy, a woman of extreme 
pride of birth and position, had but few 
friends—came the glad sound of a young 
girl’s laugh, the trip of merry feet. And 
before Sladen was aware of it, with those 
light tripping feet, Helen had danced her 
way straight into his life and into his 
heart. Helen, with only her eighteen 
summers and that bewitching blend in 
her of the child and the woman which 
made such irresistible charm, had taken 
his whole soul captive. For the first 
time in his eight-and-twenty strenuous 
years, Sladen knew the influence of love. 
It dominated all hisnature. Life became 
full of Helen; he met her in the Enworth 
woods, the village street ; he saw her in 
her hammock among her flowers. Once 


eyes 
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meeting her, a bunch of roses in her 
hand, he had begged one. With demure 
eyelids she proffered him a _ blossom 
nearly full blown. She turned away, 
then looking back, at the expression of 
forlorn disparagement on his face, with 
a gay little laugh as she ran toward the 
house, she tossed something lightly over 
her shoulder. He caught it; it was an 
exquisite half-open bud. 

But into these happy days came a 
sudden break. A little later Sladen was 
summoned abruptly home to Scotland. 
His father was seriously ill—he must go 
at once. There was but time for a brief 
farewell to Helen. 

With a little quiver on her lips, “* Will 
you be away long?” she asked. 

“That must depend upon my father— 
while he wants me, I must stay. But,” 
he was holding her hand, looking down 
into her eyes, “‘ Helen, you will not forget 
me?” 

She gave him a swift glance ; through 
it he read her heart. Then, in shy soft 
tones, “I shall think of you much, I shall 
think of you very often,” she said. In 


the long night journey those parting 
words made their music in his soul. 

It was characteristic of Sladen that the 
thought of Mrs. Darcy’s pride proving a 
serious obstacle in his path did not weigh 


with him. 


He and life had full often 
been at odds, and he had always come 
off conqueror. Neither did the thought 
trouble him that in the wealthy Edward 
Carrington, of Enworth Hall, one of the 
few admitted to Mrs. Darcy’s select 
circle, he might have a very formidable 
rival. The two men were in a measure 
friends. Carrington amused his leisure 
with art, and in a large studio built in 
the grounds away from the house where 
he resided, they had spent chance even- 
ings over their pipes discussing specimens 
of work Carrington had recently brought 
with him from abroad. It was on the last 
of these occasions that a jarring note had 
been struck. With furtive glance at his 
companion, “Oh, I heard a bit of news 
in the village to-day,” Carrington 
remarked, “It was something about 
you. 

Carrington was holding a light to his 
pipe. Sladen caught a curious, almost 
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sinister expression from the corner of his 
eye. 

“ About me?” he said slowly. 

“ About you and little Helen Darcy.” 

Sladen stiffened. “I never regard 
village gossip.” 

“Oh, of course not; only I mean, 
accept my congratulations and so forth.” 

Sladen looked at him sharply, the tone 
grated on his ear; it was not that of a 
genuine well-wisher. 

Soon after he took his leave. 

Sladen remained in Scotland till after 
his father’s death. His absen:e extended 
over two months. It was late one night 
when he returned to Enworth, and the 
following morning he was greeted with 
the news of Helen Darcy’s engagement to 
Edward Carrington. It was Dr. Haward 
told him ; he had received the intelligence 
directly from Mrs. Darcy. A dull sense 
of its certainty beat slowly through 
Sladen’s brain, but so many duties 
claimed him that it was not till late in 
the afternoon he found himself free for 
reflection. Returning home from visiting 
a patient, he had made a détour through 
the Enworth woods. Here he could at 
last find solitude for thought. With 
stern and heavy face he walked moodily. 
On either side of the path were cleared 
spaces. In one of these, partially con- 
cealed by the trunk of a large tree, a 
small figure lying upon the mossy ground 
was weeping out a passion of grief. 
Suddenly raising his eyes Sladen saw 
her; he recognised her instantly, it was 
Helen Darcy. Hardly conscious of his 
actual intention, he went nearer. A dry 
twig snapped sharply beneath his foot ; 
startled, she lifted her head, looked up, 
and saw him. An instant later she had 
risen. All her bright coquetry and 
gaiety had departed ; she stood before him 
a mute impersonation of pitiful distress. 

At this sight of her, the sternness 
vanished from Sladen’s mood. ‘To both, 
in those first moments of meeting, the 
barrier between them grew shadowy, 
remote. 

She was in his arms, her head on his 
shoulder, the miserable little story 
plainly revealed—he saw it all—Edward 
Carrington’s carefully-acquired ascend- 
ancy over Mrs. Darcy, his proposal to 
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Helen, and Helen’s decided refusal; then 
ceaseless coercion, and finally such a 
collapse in Mrs. Darcy’s health, that in 
terror for her mother’s safety, Helen had 
promised. And from that pledged word 
she could not free herself. Lifting her 
eyes, “It is impossible,” she said; “we 
must meet no more, we must forget we 
have ever met.” 

She started hastily from him. 
were approaching. It wasa servant from 
Helen’s home. Mrs. Darcy, understand- 
ing that Helen had gone to the woods 
for ferns, seeing a storm threatening, had 
despatched the maid with umbrellas. 
This, after a first little start of surprise, 
with discreetly non-observant eyes, the 
woman had explained. Already on the 
leaves was the patter of rain. With 
a look of mute farewell towards Sladen, 
Helen and her escort moved away. 

Sladen stood watching their retreat, 
swayed only by a wild desire to rush 
after them, to send the maid back by 
what route she chose, so he could still 
be by Helen’s side. He checked himself, 
he ground his heel into the soft earth. 
Surely that right belonged nowto another? 


Steps 


At that moment the perfidy of the whole 
affair lay mapped out before him. The 
man who had offered him congratula- 
tions had been quick to treacherously 
supplant him. With Edward Carrington 


was all the wrong. He walked onward, 
a raging conflict of mind and soul 
blotting out his surroundings. 

Suddenly he drew himself up with a 
start. 
gave a short laugh of irony. Not thus 
would the tumult, the fight be ended. 

The storm Mrs. Darcy had anticipated 
had hastily spent itself, and down among 
the reeds and grasses Sladen threw his 
long limbs in an attitude of 
despair. 

Then turning homeward, reaching his 
rooms, he encountered his housekeeper 
hall. He explained that he was 
not going out any more that evening, 
and he asked not to be disturbed. 

“But your tea?" she protested 

He laughed ironically Thanks, no 
| have \scend 


ne the 


herce 


im the 


just fared sumptuously 


stairs, he went straight to his 


own apartment. He closed and carefully 


Before him lay the river. He, 
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locked the door. There, in the quiet of his 
room, he mentally surveyed the situation. 
It had been his intention upon returning 
to Enworth to speak openly to Mrs. 
Darcy. Resting in Helen’s love, he had 
been willing to wait, to work, confident 
of attaining a suitable position. And 
all in the dark, a man professedly a 
friend, had plotted against and circum- 
vented him. Here lay the bitterness of 
his defeat. He paced slowly up and 
down. Again upon the man who had 
wrought all the evil his wrath centred. 
A hatred, black, relentless, filled his soul. 

Ceasing his restless movement, he 
flung himself into a chair. He sat for a 
long time motionless. The savage force 
ruling him changed to the subtlety of 
the serpent. His mind was working 
swiftly under some impelling power, 
before which his manhood made blind 
surrender. 

Suddenly raising his head, he looked 
intently towards a medicine chest stand- 
ing near. He rose and went to it, unlocking 
one of the drawers. With hasty fingers 
he transferred something from it to the 
inner breast pocket of his coat. He tip- 
toed across the room, and very softly 
unfastened the door. On the landing 
outside he paused and listened. Faintly 
through the still house there came to him 
the sound of regular breathing ; his 
housekeeper—not an unusual proceeding 
—had evidently fallen asleep over her 
evening paper. He locked the door after 
him, and gently descended the stairs. 
He passed into one of the deserted front 
rooms, dark save for the shimmer of light 
that still hung about the night sky, and 
made grey the long shape of the French 
window against the blackness of the wall. 
Creeping to the window he slipped back 
the bolt. He remembered having bolted 
it himself earlier in the day, to still the 
rattle of the fastenings, shrunk aad worn 
in their settings. He closed the window 
cautiously after him. He drew in his 
breath sharply, he had escaped all obser- 
vation, As he took his way through the 
dark night the blood seemed to leap in 
his veins like fir 
kaworth Hall 

Save that hy 


His destination was 


chose his path through 
lanes and bye-ways to avoid any chance 
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He saw her in her hammock among her flowers. 
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recognition, he had no clear understanding 
how he reached the long avenue of trees 
leading tothe house. Here he turned off 
sharply to the right, in the direction of 
the garden and the studio. The warm 
glow of colour radiating into the dark- 
ness from the large glass skylight, told 
him Edward Carrington was there. 
Knocking lightly on the door, he paused. 
A voice answered, “‘ Come in.” 

Sladen entered. Before a glowing 
ember fire Carrington was sitting ina 
lounge rocker. On a table by his side 
stood a silver coffee pot, and newly 
poured cup of smoking coffee. A shaded 
lamp, on an elegant brass stand, cast a 
soft harmony of colour over the rich 
carpet and costly bric-a-brac with which 
the place was littered. Sladen read from 
Carrington’s expression that his visit was 
neither welcome nor expected. A certain 
hostility of glance warned him to be on 
his guard. 

“ Ah, how do you do, Sladen?” Car- 
rington exclaimed. “ I’d been wondering 
where on earth you'd got to lately.” 

“I fancied my movements were fairly 
well known to you.” Sladen’s tone was 
curt. “This evening I had a spell of 
rest]. ssness on me, so came out for a long 
tramp. Perhaps, however, it would come 
unexpected if I were to tell you I intended 
chucking Enworth for good and all.” 

He was simply romancing. He smiled 
to himself at the pleased surpri-e his 
words awoke on Carrington’s face. Now 
that he was really alone in Carrington’s 
presence, a curious calm seemed to hold 
him in check. 

“ Well, I’ve always wondered at a man 
like you settling in Enworth; a clever 
fellow, I mean, with brains.” 

“Thanks,” said Sladen drily. 
seated himself as he spoke. 

“Have some coffee, I’ll get you acup.” 
Carrington rose and crossed to a side- 
board, piled with a varied assortment of 
articles, cigar boxes, wine and spirit 
decanters. 

In an instant Sladen felt his spurious 
calm desert him, his heart was throbbing 
almost to suffocation. The thing that had 
vaguely impelled him now sprang into 
vigorous life. Here was his opportunity. 
Carrington had his back turned. Sladen 
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could hear him delving among the odd 
collection on the sideboard. Driven by 
some power almost outside himself, he 
bent hastily over the other’s cup. What 
he did was accomplished in a flash, with 
extraordinary manipulation. 

As Carrington returned to the table, 
Sladen had dropped softly back again 
into his seat. Purposely he was sitting 
a little turned from the light, but he 
could study every change on Carrington’s 
face, clearly revealed to him in the falling 
rays of the lamp. Carrington had evi- 
dently been reading just before Sladen’s 
entrance ; a book lay tossed on the rug at 
his feet. The two men sat for some 
seconds in silence, both as if occupied by 
their own train of reflection; the ticking 
vibrations of a little clock made itself 
distinctly audible. 

Sladen, from behind the shadow of his 
upraised hand, against which his fore- 
head was lightly resting, had fixed upon 
Carrington a glance of intense concentra- 
tion. Before it the other moved restlessly, 
then as if gradually succumbing to some 
mastering influence lay back in his chair 
in drowsy attitude. With a start he 
roused himself and began tipping the 
lounge rocker sharply to and fro. 


“ Ah, let me see, | was going to enquire 


as to your plans. How dull and heavy 
a fire like this sometimes makes one feel. 
I must rouse up—I have forgotten my 
coffee.” He spoke with effort. Sladen 
noticed he had not recovered his usual 
ease of manner. Carrington gulped off 
his coffee with an eager and nervous haste. 
He placed the cup back in the saucer 
with a half-questioning laugh. 

“What very singular coffee!” He swal- 
lowed, as though trying to recall 
flavour. “How's yours?” 

“]’ve not tasted mine.” 

“Not tasted it!’’ Carrington shot him 
a quick, uneasy glance. “The odd part 
is, the cup I had just before you came in 
seemed all right.” 

“ Ah!” the interjection dropped sharply 
from Sladen with peculiar emphasis. 
Carrington regarded him again, vaguely 
uncertain as toits significance. He took 
up the delicate bit of china and examined 
its contents minutely. 

“Why, I can even smell it. 


its 


Besides, 
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see,” he cried, “ there’s a white sediment 
at the bottom—I never take sugar.” 

He set the cup down with a jerk, a 
look of fear crept slowly into his face. 
All at once he lifted his head and looked 
full at Douglas Sladen, the two men 
staring into each other’seyes. To Sladen 
it seemed as if his own glance, like a 
tongue of flame, was scorching into 
Carrington’s brain. All the force of his 
personality rose up and swept over him. 
He realised abruptly that mentally he 
held Carrington in a grip against which 
he was as impotent as a man in 
fetters. 

“Why the devil are you staring at me 
like that?” 

“IT was following out a curious process 
of thought.” 

“What are you driving at? I don't 
understand.” 

“No?” The curt monosyllable was 
partly interrogative. For reply Carring- 
ton again seized the cup and subjected 
it toa second agitated scrutiny. Through 
the intense stillness that followed the cup 
suddenly dropped with a crash from 
Carrington’s shaking fingers, and striking 
the fender lay shattered into frag nents. 

“I know,” he cried; “1 know what vou 
mean; you mean I've taken poison—-I 
have, I'm certain of it.” 

Sladen moved quickly to the door ; 
turning the key in the lock, he slipped 
it into his pocket. 

“Yes,” he answered deliberately, “ it 
was in your coffee.” 

A strange sensation possessed Sladen ; 
every word he uttered seemed to him like 
a blow beating upon Carrington. 

“You say I’m poisoned,” Carrington 
repeated, his hand to his head. He 
stood in the middle of the studio swaying 
uncertainly. He sprang at the door. 

“Let me out!” he screamed. “I tell you, 
let me out!” 

Sladen caught him in a grip of iron, 
fastening his eyes on him. “It is too 
late,” he said; “ too late.” 

Carrington fell back before him with 
bewildered air. 

“Too late!” he murmured. “ Poisoned 
—too late!” 

He tottered to his chair, and sinking 
into it lay panting. One hand was con- 
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vulsively pressed about his heart. His 
face had turned a bluish-grey. 

“Listen to me,” Sladen said thickly. 
“You have had in your life everything 
that makes a life worth having, yet you 
did not hesitate to rob me of the one 
happiness in mine; you did this under 
the guise of lying congratulations and a 
false friendship.” 

Carrington raised his half-closedeyes, in 
them a mute appeal as if for mercy. The 
next moment his head lolled to one side, 
his whole body drooped and collapsed 
into the chair, but through the closed 
eyelids, it seemed to Sladen, still lingered 
that last entreaty of supplication. Before 
that look Sladen in his turn stood 
fascinated. And at that moment the 
demon of compulsion, which had relent- 
lessly- driven him straight to his goal, 
like some feeble or faithless thing, with 
ironic weakness deserted him. The voice 
that had urged him on—on, now sounded 
in his ears an accusing protest. 

What had he done; to what lengths 
had his mad passion carried him? Sladen 
passed his hand sharply across his eyes. 
A palsy of horror shook him. 

“Carrington, speak! speak! It has 
been all a delusion, a mistake, I tell you ; 
there was nothing poisonous ever put 
into your coffee, the powder was as 
harmless as a piece of sugar. You are 
dominated by my influence, the victim of 
an experiment—look up man, speak !| ” 

The torrent of his speech stayed 
sharply. Carrington gave no response. 
Sladen had achieved his end, played 
fatally upon the weakness of the man’s 
nature. His medical knowledge told 
him Carrington was dead. 

Turning aside, shuddering, he crouched 
for a moment over the dying embers. 
He tried to say to himself that the 
crumpled figure in the chair was only a 
man asleep. A cold breath stirred 
through the studio, it touched him, he 
felt it was the presence of death. 

Stricken by the knowledge he crept to 
the door and passed out. On the trees 
and sodden grass came the ceaseless fall 
of a dreary rain, then through the dark- 
ness grew another sound—he listened— 
the slow tolling of a funeral bell. He 
shivered. It was the clock in Enworth 
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church striking out the hour of ten. 
He fled through the garden and out into 
the road beyond. Suddenly he made an 
abrupt halt, as though by some control- 
ling fate he found himself again in the 
woods where he and Helen had met that 
afternoon. Wearily he dropped upon 
the earth. But his brain was working 
feverishly. It seemed to him that utter 
darkness enveloped hiin, and through its 
black centre showed one luminous spot ; 
he was forced to look at it, knowing 
what it would become. It grew, devel- 
oped. It was the dead face of Carring- 
ton, that last entreaty still shimmering 
through the closed eyelids. A vision, he 
read its portent—henceforth his life 
would be a haunted one. A rustle of a 
near presence, a slight figure veiled in 
some dark mantle stood by his side. He 
stretched out his hands, “ Helen, Helen!” 
She looked at him, he shrank back—her 
glance was frosted with horror. Draw- 
ing her mantle over her face, concealing 
her features, she passed from him. He 
groaned aloud, he understood, never 
again could he touch Helen’s hand, 
never meet her innocent eyes. His deed 
had sundered her from him for ever. He 
made a last protesting struggle—phan- 
toms these of an overwrought mind. He 
dragged himself to his feet, the effort to 
stand was beyond his power, he sank 
back to the earth. A dull stupor fell 
over him ; how long he lay thus he could 
not have told. Slowly, consciousness 
returning, he roused himself and sat up. 
He stared round him, astonished, bewil- 
dered. Where was he? Instead of the 
stretches of wood, and the dark fantastic 
shapes of trees, he beheld in dim outline 
the walls of his own room, and through 
the uncurtained window the gleam of a 
coming day. 

He sprang to his feet and struck a 
match, expecting every moment this new 
vision to fade from his sight, and to find 
himself again in the drenched desolation 
of the woods. But with the increased 
light the scene before him grew steadily, 
strengthened, deepened and stayed. His 
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glance fell on his feet incased in Turkish 
slippers, warm and dry. The door, too, 
was locked, just as he remembered lock- 
ing it when he had first entered his room. 
He sank back in his chair, and the full 
realisation of it all swept upon him. It 
had been, then, a dream, a horrible dream. 
He shuddered. A moment later, he 
laughed aloud. Like a man suddenly 
released from fetters he sprang exultant 
to his feet. Thenhestood abashed. He 
was no longer the blackly convicted 
thing the vision had declared. But in 
that late drama of the night, not he him- 
self, yet something born of him had been 
the actor. His hatred for Carrington, 
assuming personality, had displayed its 
hideous working. 

He retreated to his former position. 
He sat and watched the morning grow 
into the splendour of the full day, and 
fires of passion about his own soul crept 
back and melted into obscurity. He 
rose and threw the window wide. All 
round him he heard the sounds, the 
activity and stir of fresh life and hope. 
He stretched out his hands with a feeling 
of chastened thankfulness, and drank 
deep of the new day. 

A jingle of harness bells fell sharply 
on his ear, and round a bend in the road 
a dog-cart came flashing into view. 
With a curious thrill of joy he recognised 
its occupant. It was Carrington, driving 
as was often his wont to the station to 
catch an early train, 

Letters lay on Sladen’s breakfast table. 
One bearing the Enworth post-mark 
caught his eye; he opened it with hasty 
fingers. Then all the world seemed 
singing with the sudden music in his 
heart. The letter was from Helen Darcy. 
A little note, impulsive, characteristic : 
“Mother sees I am_ broken-hearted ; 
she has relented; she will not thwart us. 
[have written to Edward Carrington, and 
broken our engagement.” 

He lifted the letter to his lips and 
kissed it. It bore a sweet fragrance, it 
seemed to him, of wild violets and eglan- 
tine. 


+ 





“ How lightly leaps 
brook adown the rocky steeps,.” 





SOME ENGLISH PORTRAITS AND 
MEMORIES IN FLORENCE. 


By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. 


SHORT description of the life of the 
exiled Stuarts in Florence has 
already appeared in the pages of 

this magazine, and it has since occurred to 
the writer of that article that some account 
of other celebrated Englishmen, of whom 
recollections still linger in the old Tuscan 
capital, might also prove of interest. Not 
a small fragment of what truly belongs 
to English history and literature is to be 
found on Italian soil, so that its discovery 
and publication may add a little to the 
knowledge of persons at home who are 
well read in the annals of their own 
country, as well as of those who are 
fortunate enough to be able to travel. 
Among the many Englishmen of 
whom Florence still retains portraits or 
memories, we may first take the name 
of Sir John Hawkwood. This famous 
condottieve, or leader of foreign mercen- 
aries in Italy, called by Hallam “ the 
first real general of modern times,” was 
the second son of Gilbert de Hawkewode, 
of Hedingham Sibil, in Essex. He seems 
at an early age to have taken part as an 
archer in Edward III.’s wars in France, 
where, about the year 1360, he made the 
acquaintance of Giovanni Palzologus, 
Marquis of Montferrat, and later joined 
that prince’s “White Company” of 
picked troopers. From this time onward 
to his death in 1394, a period of over 
thirty years, Hawkwood was actively 
engaged in the numerous petty wars that 
never ceased to disturb medizval Italy, 
fighting now for Pisa, now for the anti- 
pope Clement VII., and, lastly, for the 
young but growing republic of Florence, 
In all these operations Hawkwood gave 
greatsatisfaction to his various employers, 
for the English knight was reckoned not 
only the ablest and bravest of all 
condottievi, but also proved himself the 
most trustworthy, and, if report be true, 
the most humane, or, perhaps, least 
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blood-thirsty, of generals of his class. 
The high esteem in which he was held 
by Florence and other Italian cities, the 
splendid pay given him for his services, 
and, lastly, his marriage with Donnina 
Visconti, a member of the famous 
Milanese house, made all Hawkwood's 
interests centre in Italy, whence he never 
returned. Dying at San Donato di 
Torre, a suburb of Florence, in March, 
1394, this “Felcone del Bosco,” or 
“Giovanni Acuto,” as he was usually 
styled in Italy, was interred with great 
pomp by the grateful Florentines, who, 
only with deep regret, and at the special 
request of King Richard II., surrendered 
their dead leader's corpse for burial in his 
native land, where it was eventually 
interred beneath a magnifcent monument 
in Hedingham Church. Several years 
after his ashes had been lost to the State 
the republic of Florence commissioned 
Paolo Ucello to paint the curious and 
much visited fresco in the cathedral in 
memory of Hawkwood, in which the 
knight’s portrait is purely imaginary, 
though according to Pao!o Giovio, the 
historian, we learn that this “ Magnificus 
et Potens Miles ” possessed a ruddy com- 
plexion, with brown eyes and _ hair. 
Ucello’s ce'ebrated fresco, with its 
equestrian portrait and inscription, bear- 
ing Hawkwood's coat-of-arms beneath— 
Argent on a chevron sable three escallops of 
the first —is conspicuous from its size and 
its position on the western wall of the 
Duomo 

A little anecdote of Hawkwood, given 
by Sacchetti, is worth relating here. One 
day, as the famous paid leader of paid 
troop*rs came riding by, a blind friar 
saluted him with “ God give you peace!” 
to which Hawkwood promptly replied, 
‘*Take back your blessing, my good man! 
Do you not know that I live by war, and 
in peace should starve?” Perhaps, too, 
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FRESCO IN MEMORY OF SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD IN THE DUOMO OF FLORENCE. 
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it was this English knight who once 
declared that the life and profession of a 
condottieve would be intolerable were it 
not that the cry for quarter given in a 
strange language did not affect him ; and 
that an appeal for mercy in his own 
familiar tongue would have unnerved him. 

An Englishman of a later age and 
of a very 
different 
stamp is 
the next to 
claim our 
notice. 
This is Sir 
Richard 
Southwell, 
whose por- 
trait by 
Hans Hol- 
bein hangs 
in the little 
Scuola Te- 
desca of 
the Uffizi 
Gallery. 
The small 
picture, 
one of the 
finest and 
most cha- 
racteristic 
produc- 
tions of 
Holbein’s 
brush, 
shows us 
a typical 
courtier 
of Tudor 
times, 
dressed in 
a black 
robe and 
white vest, 
with gold chain of office and ring, and 
wearing a heavy black cap ornamented 
with a rich jewel; whilst the cold, callous 
face, almost repulsive in its utter lack of 
expression, easily gives us the key to the 
man’s character and aims. Sir Richard 
Southwell, son of Francis Southwell, by 
Dorothy Tendring, his wife, and grand- 
son of Sir Richard Southwell, of Barham 
Hall in Suffolk, was born in 1504, and 
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SIR RICHARD SOUTHWELL, 


From the painting by Hans Holbein. 


spent the greater part of his life at the 
English Court, skilfully contriving to 
keep his official post (which often appears 
to have been that of a Court spy), with 
but few interruptions, under four Tudor 
sovereigns. During his period of public 
life, extending over thirty years, Southwell, 
who for some time represented Norfolk in 
the subser- 
vient Par- 
liaments of 
the period, 
seems to 
have been 
active in 
carrying 
out the 
wishes and 
ideas of 
his first 
master, 
Henry 
VIII, even 
in the 
matter of 
the sup- 
pression 
and spolia- 
tion of the 
monas- 
teries, re- 
maining to 
the last a 
firm up- 
holder of 
the old 
faith. It 
was also 
to please 
Henry that 
Southwell 
committed 
the most 
discredit- 
able action 
in a not very creditable career, betraying 
and accusing his intimate friend, Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, son of the Duke 
of Norfolk, and familiar to us from his 
charming . personality and his gift of 
verse. It was chiefly on Southwell’s 
evidence that this talented nobleman was 
condemned and beheaded at the early age 
of twenty-nine, in January, 1547, his 
execution being the last and most unjust 
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of all Henry’s tyrannical acts; and one 
has only to study Southwell’s face as 
depicted by Holbein to pronounce him 
capable of such treacherous conduct. 
Later, under Edward VI., Southwell had 
to retire from Court at the instigation of 
the Protector Somerset, but under Mary 
he regained all his former influence, 
which he finally lost at the accession of 
Elizabeth, who compelled him to resign 
his seat on the Privy Council, a disgrace 
he did not long survive, for he died in 
1564. It may be noted here that this Sir 
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bottom of the frame are two coats-of- 
arms, the uppermost being that of the 
Tuscan Grand-Ducal family, and the 
lower that of Howard of Norfolk, 
encircled by the Garter and surmounted 
by an earl’s coronet. _Is it possible, there- 
fore, that this picture once belonged to 
Southwell’s betrayed friend, the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Surrey, who is well known 
to have visited Italy, and to have studied 
the arts and literature of the Italian 
Renascence? And in connection with 
the Howards, is it very unreasonable to 
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A MEMBER OF THE HOWARD FAMILY (HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY ?). 


After the painting by Titian. 


Richard was grandfather of the Jesuit 
priest, Father Southwell, a poet of no 
mean order, who unjustly suffered death 
as a traitor under James I. 

The existence of this interesting his- 
torical portrait in Florence is something 
of a mystery, for there is no evidence to 
show that Southwell ever visited Italy. 
Its heavy black frame bears two metal 
shields inscribed with Southwell’s name 
and rank, whilst on the painting itself is 
a further inscription establishing its date 
as the year 1536, and the age of the 
original as thirty-two. At top and 


assume that the splendid portrait by 
Titian in the Pitti Gallery, of an 
unknown nobleman with fresh com- 
plexion, light, curly hair, and choleric 
blue eyes, of a type unmistakably Eng- 
lish, and which is traditionally believed 
to represent a member of the Howard 
family, is none other than that of the 
famous and ill-fated Earl of Surrey? 
“Excellent in arts and in arms ; aman 
of learning, a genius and a hero; of a 
generous temper and a refined heart ; he 
united all the gallantry and unbroken 
spirit of a rude age with all the elegance 
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and grace of a polished era. With a 
splendour of descent, in possession of the 
highest honours and abundant wealth, 
he relaxed not his efforts to deserve 
distinction by his personal worth. Cone 
spicuous in the rough exercises of tilts 
and tournaments, and commanding 
armies with skill and bravery in expedi- 
tions against the Scots under his father, 
he found time, at a period when our 
literature was rude and barbarous, to 
cultivate his mind with all the exquisite 
spirit of the models of Greece and Rome, 
to catch the excellencies of the revived 
Muses of Italy, and to produce in his own 
language compositions which 
exhibited a shining contrast with the 
works of his predecessors.”’"—Sir Egerton 
Brydges. 

By a strange irony of fate, close to 
the portrait of the self-seeking and 
treacherous courtier hangs the attractive 
likeness, also attributed to Holbein, of 
Southwell’s great contemporary, the 
upright Sir Thomas More, who lost his 
life in opposing a tyrant’s will Un- 
fortunately, this interesting, though 
doubtful, painting has never yet been 
photographed. “This portrait 
must have been painted soon after the 
artist’s arrival in England, in 1526, when 
More was forty-six yearsofage. Holbein 
worked for three years in Sir Thomas 
More’s house at Chelsea, when Henry VIII. 
visited the Chancellor, and expressed his 
pleasure in the painter’s works,”— 
Horner's “ Walks in Florence.” 

Lastly we come to Sir Robert Dud- 
ley, Duke of Northumberland, whose 
romantic story may to some extent be 
described as a continuation in Florence 
of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Kenilworth.” 
This nobleman was the only son of 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Eliza- 
beth’s notorious favourite, by his second 
wife, Douglas, daughter of Lord Howard 
of Effingham and widow of Lord Sheffield ; 
though in almost every allusion to his 
birth and history this Sir Robert Dudley 
has been described as the son of Leicester 
by his first wife, the ill-fated Amy 
Robsart, who is traditionally supposed 
to have been murdered at Cumnor Place, 
near Oxford. No doubt this version of 
his origin, which stands unchallenged in 


almost every Florentine account of Sir 
Robert Dudley, adds to the picturesque- 
ness of the story, and the writer therefore 
regrets it must be rejected; but a rapid 
perusal of the deed subsequently granted 
to Dudley’s wife, Alice, Duchess of Dud- 
ley, and quoted in full by Sir Bernard 
Burke in his “Extinct and Dormant 
Peerages,” will at once dispose of this 
time-honoured and attractive fable. 
Thoroughly embittered by the treatment 
meted out to him by his own father and 
by Queen Elizabeth, and foiled in his 
attempts to obtain restitution of his 
estates and titles under James I., Sir 
Robert left England in high dudgeon in 
1612, to take up his abode in Florence, 
where he spent the remainder of his life 
in the service of the Grand - Duke 
Cosimo II., gaining the favour of the 
Tuscan Court by his remarkable talents 
for architecture, navigation, and astro- 
nomy, and even for chemistry and 
medicine. Becoming Chamberlain to 
the Grand-Duchess, sister of the Emperor 
Matthias, Dudley was in 1620 created a 
Prince and Duke of the Holy Roman 
Empire by Ferdinand II., the title chosen 
by the English exile being that of 
Northumberland, by which name he 
became henceforth known. 

Many years before his departure from 
England, Dudley had married Alice 
Leigh, of Stoneleigh Abbey, near Kenil- 
worth, by whom he was the father of 
five daughters, co-heiresses, three of 
whom were subsequently married to 
Englishmen. Following the evil example 
of his father, however, Dudley deserted 
his wife and disowned the marriage 
shortly before his flight from England, 
in order to ally himself with a daughter 
of Sir Robert Southwell (a great-niece of 
the Sir Richard Southwell already men- 
tioned), by whom he had another family, 
recognised as legitimate in Italy. The 
eldest son of this second marriage—if 
marriage it can be called — Charles 
Dudley, assumed the title of Duke of 
Northumberland on his father’s death in 
1649, and was acknowledged as such on 
the Continent, though never in England. 
It is some satisfaction to learn that the 
ill-used Dame Alice Dudley, the true 
wife, finally induced King Charles to 
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listen to her plea and to grant her a 
partial restitution of the alienated lands 
of the family, included amongst them 
being Kenilworth Castle, By this 
remarkable grant, issued by Charles at 
Oxford in 1644, the King also created 
Dame Alice Duchess of Dudley, a title 
this intrepid woman enjoyed till her 
death in 1670, 
and also gave 
her daughters 
the rank of a 
Duke’s chil- 
dren; the name 
and claims of 
the absent 
Dudley himself 
being utterly 
ignored in the 
document. 

Of this Duke 
of Northum- 
berland there 
exist to-day 
but few me- 
morials in 
Florence, with 
the exception 
of his former 
palace in the 
Via Torna- 
buoni, now 
modernised, 
and remark- 
able only for 
the beautiful 
little taber- 
nacle which 
may possibly 
have been 
erected by the 
Dudleys, as it 
dates from 
their period ; 
to the northern 
side of the 
building, which stand. at the angle of the 
busy Via della Vigna Nuova, a comme- 
morative tablet has recently been affixed. 
This house, nearly facing the world- 
famous Palazzo Strozzi, was bought by 
Dudley from the Rucellai family soon 
after his arrival in Florence, and here he 
probably died in self-imposed exile after 
thirty-six years’ residence abroad. His 
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TABLET ON SIK ROBERT DUDLEY'’S HOUSE IN THE 
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body was buried near the remains of his 
so-called Duchess, who had predeceased 
him, in the parish church of San Pan- 
crazio (now closed) in the neighbouring 
Via della Spada ; if any monument ever 
existed to the exiled pair it has long dis- 
appeared, for the deserted little church 
to-day contains only a few tombs of 
the Rucellai. 
The Duke's 
country house 
seems to have 
been a villa 
near Majano, 
to the east 
of Florence, 
where a farm- 
house is still 
pointed out as 
having once 
been his pro- 
perty. The 
only other 
relic of this 
e x traordinary 
man (whose 
misfortunes 
we can pity 
and whose 
genius we can 
admire, but 
whose deser- 
tion of a noble 
wife seems to 
have proved 
him a bad 
son of a bad 
father) is to 
be found in 
the new Na- 
tural History 
Museum in the 
Via Romana, 
which pos- 
sesses a cabi- 
net containing 
various scientific instruments invented by 
this English exile for the benefit of his 
new master, the Grand-Duke Cosimo. 
Strange to say, as far as the writer is 
aware, there is no portrait of Dudley 
extant, though possibly such may exist, 
unidentified as yet, in some old Floren- 
tine palace or even in an obscure corner 
of the great public galleries. 
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Some ten years before Dudley's death, 
Florence was visited by an Englishman 
more distinguished than any of those yet 
mentioned. This was John Milton, then 
a young man of thirty, travelling in Italy 
and enriching his mind with all her 
beauties and noble associations. Milton, 
who during his stay in Florence lodged 
in a house in the Via del Giglio, not far 
from the huge Medicean mausoleum, 
doubtless made the acquaintance of Sir 
Robert Dudley, and it was probably 
through the English knight's kind offices 
that the poet was enabled to visit the 
great Galileo Galilei, then living in 
forced retirement in his villa at Arcetri, 
the pretty little suburb beyond the Porta 
San Giorgio. In the whole history of 
science and literature there is no incident 
more picturesque or affecting than this 
meeting between the famous astronomer, 
blind, old, and persecuted for refusing to 
deny the truths of the solar system, and 
the Puritan poet, young and vigorous, 
with his brain already teeming with 
conceptions for his mighty epic; and 
we may well conclude that his visits 


to Galileo must have made a deep 
and lasting impression on Milton him- 
self, who makes at least one direct 
allusion to his venerable host, and his 
wonderful discoveries through the teles- 
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**The moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fiesole, 
Or in Val d'Arno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe.” 


The place of this classic meeting 
between two famous men, equally lovers 
of truth and liberty, yet differing in age, 
ideas and race, is with some degree of 
certainty fixed as the Torre del Gallo, a 
small medizval villa-fortress, adopted 
by Galileo for his observatory, which is 
visible from the streets of Florence itself, 
above the church and hill of San Miniato. 
The magnificent view from the tower 
itself embraces the whole valley of the 
Arno, and the distant heights of Vallom- 
brosa, always associated in English 
minds with the familiar allusion in 
“ Paradise Lost ”:— 

** Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 


In Vallombrosa, where th' Eturian shades 
High over-arched embower.” 


With this last allusion to Milton and 
Galileo the present article must close, 
though no doubt there have been other 
distinguished Englishmen, even in those 
early days, who have left memories 
behind them in Florence, a city that has, 
in the course of centuries, attracted many 
famous wanderers, and has absorbed in 
herself not a little of the tradition and 
history of other European nations. 


FLORENCE, 








THE EXPLOITERS. 


By CHARLES SHERIDAN JONES. 


XIII. 

AVING learnt that John Franks, the 

slum landlord's agent, was human, 

the development of our story 

demands that the reader should become 

furtheracquainted with him. Apart from 

the story, the man himself is interesting, 

witness to which isthe reader's surprise at 

learning that Franks was a man, and 
not a machine. 

How comes it, you will be asking, that 
anyone not utterly callous, not utterly 
dead to pity, could go about the work 
he did with head erect and _ heart 
unbroken. 

The answer is simple. Hearts do not 
break in this world—at least not in this 
century. They starve, or get chilled. The 
constant itch of daily strife has been the 
ruin of many a fine temperament ; the 
ceaseless pressure of a mean routine has 
choked many a voice; the struggle for 
existence has slain many more souls 
than bodies. 

Between acting as Marcus's extortioner, 
extracting from wretched tenants half 
their earnings to pay for their wretched 
dwellings, and starving himself, there was 
nothing, at least nothing for Franks. 

There was the whole world, you 
answer, in which he could have got an 
honest living. 

True, with the workhouse to go to, if 
he had not found that living within a 
month. 

Besides, Franks had a wife. 

How had he come, this delicate, sensi- 
tive little man, who had grown at last 
to hate life ten thousand times more than 
the wretched people among whom he 
worked; who went home each night in 
the habit of fear; who, save that he 
laboured to feed, clothe, and house the 
woman whose coarseness and insolence 
had bowed him down, had no object in 
his life—how had he come to take that 
woman to wife ? 

It was a question he often asked him- 
self now, and could never answer. 
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When we get accustomed to regarding 
a certain thing, woman or man with a 
certain emotion, reasonable and natural 
enough at the time it was inspired, the 
feeling often masters us so that, though 
the reason for its existence has gone, we 
cannot shake the feeling off. It was so 
with Franks and his wife. He had a 
terror of her which nothing could over- 
come. Once, long ago, there had been 
a struggle, and she had conquered. Now, 
to lose a battle to some women is to lose 
the whole campaign. And, from the 
hour when Franks let his wife's will con- 
quer his, he was doomed to servitude, 
and was what his wife made him. She 
made him give up his friends, his books, 
his recreations; she changed to some 
extent the current of his thoughts. His 
very clothes were selected for him. 

The tyranny of man has, as a rule, 
some more or less intelligent object out- 
side itself; it therefore has limits; that 
of woman is its own end, and is, therefore, 
limitless. 

Face to face with robbery, or to return- 
ing home at a week end without cash, 
Franks’ soul would have plumped for 
theft. Do you wonder, then, that he acted 
as Marcus’s agent? If so I have failed to 
make you see what sort of a woman he had 
married. And, indeed, seeing that 
woman had only two characteristics, 
ferocious ignorance and ferocious deter- 
mination, she is a little difficult to 
present. 

But if you have met the type, and are 
young, you will wonder why Franks 
married her. If old, you will remember 
the illusions of youth and pity him. 

One more fact about Franks before we 
proceed with the story. He had been 
before his marriage, he was now, that 
political portent, a Social-Democrat, one 
of the faithful band persistently emphasis- 
ing the obvious in a city too sophisticated 
to see realities, too indifferent to think for 
ten minutes about itself. 

And he was acting as the tool of a 
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rack renter! A paradox. Yes, but a 
tragedy also. A tragedy it had taken 
Franks many months, nay years, to act 
with stoicism. 

The logic of events had compelled him 
to stifle his better self. Sometimes he 
congratulated himself on having done so. 
He did not know that if you suppress 
human nature, either your own or some- 
one else’s, it only breaks out the stronger 
and becomes an untamed force, reckless 
of consequences, and even of its own 
destruction. Character may be damped, 
held in check, or wisely guided, but 
destroyed it cannot be. 

Sit upon its safety-valve of action, and 
one day you will be blown to pieces. 

Franks had suppressed his thoughts, 
feelings, and emotions, had crucified his 
individuality and choked his soul for 
years. Now his soul was to master him 
and others. 

This morning, when we find him wait- 
ing in Game Street for Lord Davenant, 
he was as blissfully unconscious of what 
he was going to do as he was astounded 
when he had done it. 

And what was it he was going to do? 
He was about to speak the truth. 

Had Marcus any acquaintance, any 
apprehension even, of the finer sides of 
human nature, he would never have in- 
structed Franks to take Lord Davenant 
on a visit of inspection round his slum 
property. But, accurate as was Marcus’s 
knowledge within its own range, that 
range was terribly limited. 

And so he introduced gun-cotton to 
tinder without knowing an explosion was 
inevitable. But then psychical dynamics 
demand a nice sense of psychical affinities. 

One other thing of which Marcus was 
not aware was that, on the morning in 
question, Franks and Lord Davenant 
were to be accompanied by Rose Lucas, 
who, having obtained a day of grace, 
spent it the way she chose—that way 
being to accompany Lord Davenant on 
the tour of investigation. 

And you will perceive the state of that 
young man’s mind toward her when I say 
that she did not ask his permission to 
come. Women only do that when they 
think man would like to give a refusal 
and dare not. 
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With which exordium let the trinity 
set forth. 

What need to chronicle the things they 
saw? Some of the ablest pens of this 
generation have painted for us the lives 
of those who, in the forms of men and 
women, yet live like unclean animals ; 
have shown us glimpses of their stunted 
souls ; have made us know them by their 
pitiable limitations, their ignorance, their 
coarseness, their own unconsciousness of 
their own degradation. We have had the 
whole anatomy of poverty laid bare upon 
the table and dissected; facts and statis- 
tics have been given us in plenty; we 
can, if we choose, find out the daily trials 
that beset these wretched toilers; can 
even, if we have imagination, feel as they 
feel under them. What need, then, to 
try and paint afresh? seeing, I take it, 
that it is not knowledge of the matter 
that we lack, but interest init. And that 
interest — the one thing needful — is 
assuredly interest in the race, in humanity, 
in our fellows, and must be quickened by 
the nobler types before we can feel the 
dreadful shame and mockery, and, worse 
than all, the useless, wasteful, uneconomic 
folly of the lower. 

“ There is no wealth but life,” said a 
teacher, a fact I think we really shall 
one day understand—but that day is 
not yet. 

What need, then, to tell the tale afresh 
of how these poor victims of stupidity 
and indifference (they are really the same 
thing) looked, what they did, how they 
felt or seemed to feel? Rather let us see 
how they impressed those who had come 
to see them. 

They visited room after room, went to 
house after house, and saw family after 
family, all living in inconceivable con- 
fusion, squalor and wretchedness. Then 
they all three felt the same. One dread- 
ful fact stared at them out of this misery, 
as it had stared at Franks hundreds of 
times before. 

The sufferers themselves did not care. 
They were as indifferent to their own 
misery as the rest of the world—and as 
ignorant of it. 

Yet that same degradation seen by 
another’s eye appeared beyond endurance. 

“What do they live for, 1 wonder?” 
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said Lord Davenant. 
on existing ?” 

The philosophic Franks was ready with 
the explanation. 

“The will to live,” he said. ‘“‘ They 
are the victims of an instinct as blind as 


“Why do they go 
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a conscientious nobleman. Now with 
the facts before him he pondered. 

Then he tried hard to put himself in 
their place, and could not. 

As for Rose, she was silent, which 
meant that she was thinking. 
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The sufferers themselves weve as indifferent to theiy own misery as the 
vest of the world, 


the fluke that eats the liver of a diseased 
sheep, or the cholera germ that fights to 
kill its victims that it may live itself.” 
Which admonition reduced the cultured 
Lord Davenant to silence. Hitherto he 
had scorned the will-to-live hypothesis 
as a base substitute for the glorious free 
will, which had, he thought, made him 


“What do they eat?” Lord Davenant 
asked. 

“Cagmag,” Franks answered, “ from 
the chandler’s shop, and when they don’t 
eat his cagmag, it is the cagmag of the 
butcher round the corner.” 

“What pleasure can they get,” Lord 
Davenant asked again, “outside their 
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“What do they eat?” asked Lord Davenant. 


homes ? 
time?” 


Franks laughed. 


Where do they spend their 


“Over the way,” he 
said, pointing, “ there is a public-house. 
Out in the main street there is a music- 


hall. Both virtually belong to the same 
man. I will tell you before we part who 
that man is.” 

It was Rose’s turn to question now. 

“Some of these people are paying 
quite high rents,” she said. “ Why don’t 
they get decent rooms or better accommo- 
dation?” 

Franks laughed again. “ Because there 
are none to be got,” he said. 


But at this both his 
hearers waxed incredu- 
lous. 

“No decent houses!” 
they gushed, and flung 
a formula at him in- 
stantly: here was the 
Demand, there must be 
a Supply. 

Frankssmiled wearily. 
“Must there?” he said. 
“Why? Because of the 
philanthropy of land- 
lords, I suppose; land- 
lords as philanthropic as 
this one. Not if. they 
act from self-interest. If 
so, they would take care 
that the demand should 
exceed the supply.” 

At this thunderbolt of 
logic both his hearers 
were dumb. 

“And,” Franks went 
on vehemently, “ why do 
you suppose there are 
slums? Because people 
like to live in them? 
No, because they can’t 
get anywhere else to 
live ; because it pays the 
landlord better to have 
one acre of insanitary 
property, when he can 
receive rent from five 
hundred persons, than to 
have three acres of sani- 
tary property, when he 
only gets rent from one 
hundred and fifty per- 
sons ; because there is a corner in land just 
as it could have been seen that there must 
have been a corner in land the moment 
people were allowed to own it. Mono- 
poly is the direction in which all great 
ownerships travel.” 

“Then,” said Lord Davenant, “ accord- 
ing to you it is wrong for a man to own 
land?” 

“If it is wrong for one man to own 
another, or a number of men—that is, if 
slavery is wrong—it is,” Franks answered. 

“That,” said Lord Davenant “ is, of 
course, mere froth. There is no slavery 
here.” 
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It is a bad thing to press a man with 
convictions too hard. For if that man 
be worth his salt he will often, to prove 
his convictions worthy, sacrifice every- 
thing, including his own bread-and-butter. 
It was so with Franks now. 

“Are you quite sure of that,” he 
answered; “quite sure that slavery is 
unknown among us? Let me tell you 
something. You asked just now what 
these people live for. Let me tell you. 
It is to earn money for one man—one 
man only. When they take their wages 
they spend them in three ways: in rent, 
in food, in clothes. The rent they give 
to me, the food they buy mostly at the 
chandler’s shop, the clothes we will leave 
out. The balance is spent where? At 
the public-house opposite, or one night 
every week at the music-hall. And who 
owns these? The same man who owns 
the public-house and the chandler’s shop. 

“Do you know who that man is? I 
know ; he is the same man who receives 
the rents—Marcus Carrington. Is not that 
slavery? Does he not own them body 
and soul? Do they not work for him, 
Why is there 
He looks to 
that. He owns it; he can decide just as 
much, or as little, of your blessed com- 
petition as they shall get. When they 
work, they work for him, to make his 
income, his ease, his comfort, and not for 
themselves. Every extra shilling they 
win means more money for him. They 
even eat for his benefit. He owns them. 
I tell you he has a mortgage on their 
energy. If that is not slavery, what is 
the real difference between the two?” 

What, indeed? If there be any his 
hearers could not tell him of it. 

Perhaps the reader will attempt the 
task. 


and for his profit only? 
only one shop in the street ? 


* * * * 

That night, when Franks reached 
home, he was in a state of perfervid 
excitement, which his wife had not seen 
produced in him for many a long day, 
and he commenced to use language con- 
cerning landlords, and other social 
phenomena, the like of which the lady 
had never heard before. 

She demanded sternly what he had 
been doing, and suspected bibation, 
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though, as a fact, the pent-up wrath of 
many years, and not drink, had intoxi- 
cated Franks. 

This made him really formidable ; the 
other only apparently so. 

Accordingly he replied wildly, “ What 
have I been doing? Ruining you, 
woman, you and your child. You will 
both have to beg your bread round 
London. I have told the truth.” 

The first two sentences were a form of 
words frequently applied by Mrs. Franks 
to the man, who, now uttering them, 
turned the tables on her completely. 

And, in that instant of wild, incoherent 
defiance she realised that her power over 
him was gone. 

Verily, truth is 
thing ! 


a strange, strong 


XIV. 

T is typical of your really strong man 
that he is seldom violent. Cruel, 
remorseless, unscrupulous he often is, 

but he is also artistic, and, feeling sure of 
himself, has the infinite capacity of taking 
pains, which marks greatness. More- 
over, he can keep a secret, and not one, 
but many. 

He does not put his cards on the table, 
but keeps them in his hand, only playing 
them when need arises. Still less does 
he use a steam hammer to crush a stone, 
and he prefers to do things quietly when- 
ever possible. Silence and strength have 
generally gone together. 

Now, when Marcus discovered the secret 
revealed to him as he stood underneath 
the oak at Kendle, he was considerably 
elated, though not much surprised. It 
made him sure of the game, and that 
being so he could afford to play it some- 
what at his leisure. Moreover, he had 
only a limited amount of faith in coercion 
as applied to women, and accordingly 
he decided to say nothing about it for the 
present. 

A weak man, a man without strength, 
would have blurted out the facts, played 
all his trump cards, used threats before 
he had tried persuasion. Not so Marcus. 

As to how far Rose Lucas was acting 
in collusion with her father he did not 
gieatly trouble. Had he even learnt that 
she had entered his employment for the 
purpose of deceiving him it would not 
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have greatly influenced his mind. Except 
in one way—that so loyal a daughter 
would make an invaluable wife. 

And, that being the case, he set to work 
to win her. Not, to his credit, as a 
usurer but as a man. 

He determined to appear blissfully 
unconscious of Mr. Turner’s stubborn 
defence, and to ignore, outwardly at any 
rate, the letter he had seen Rose post. 
For all that he read it with a good deal 
of secret satisfaction. And he must have 
been much in love for he admired the 
skill with which she parried his thrusts, 
and the courage with which she dared 
him to do his worst, knowing meanwhile 
that he would not do it. 

The letter merely acknowledged the 
receipt of his communication, in which 
he had stated that he was writing to 
Lord Davenant, and said that he was no 
doubt the best judge of the wisdom of 
such a step, and that, as he had taken it, 
further discussion was useless. 

A woman who could write that, he 
decided, in a glow of admiration, was 
worth winning. She “ played the game” 
indeed. He determined to commence the 
attempt in real earnest that afternvon. 

Only commence, mind—but then, when 
men begin to act in a matter that moves 
them deeply they find themselves going 
forward with a rapidity astonishing to 
those who watch it and reflect. They 
themselves are too absorbed to notice the 
distance they travel. Passion’s flood 
carries them along; ‘tis on the ebb they 
think. 

And Marcus, in the matter of his love, 
acted on the principle that guided him in 
business—once he had decided on a thing 
he did it immediately, provided he had 
reasonable assurance it was well within 
the law. 

He began the attack by inviting Rose 
to partake of tea in his office, and then, 
with no little astuteness, began to dictate 
complicated letters upon involved affairs 
with an admirable assumption of masterly 
despatch. 

Women love power, and had Rose 
been indifferent to Marcus, this display 
would have appealed to her imagination. 
As she was notjindifferent, but interested 
in him, she had some knowledge of his 
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character. And knowledge, though it 
sometimes fires the imagination, not 
infrequently damps it ; from which it may 
be gathered that it is much easier to fall 
in love with a person you know nothing 
about, than one whose disposition you 
have studied at close quarters—an 
opinion held by the writer. 

Accordingly, Rose watched Marcus’s 
performance unmoved, and, in a flash, he 
realised the absence of impression. 

Then he played card No. II. He left 
off suddenly in the middle of a letter, 
placed his hand quickly to his head, and 
gave that peculiar sigh indicative of 
temporary exhaustion. 

This was better. Rose had marvelled 
that Marcus never displayed any symptom 
approximating to fatigue. She thought 
that this was one of his weak moments, 
and watched, which was precisely what 
he wanted. 

Victory No. I. was gained; he had 
fixed her attention on himself. At once, 
like a skilful general, he proceeded to 
utilise his advantage. 

“ How I hate this work,” he said, and, 
with a weariful gesture, pushed the 
papers from him. “And how I would 
like to give it up.” 

It was subtly done. The woman’s 
instinct in Rose, to lead him to better 
and more worthy things, flared out. 

“Why don’t you?” she said. 

Marcus smiled sadly. ‘‘ What do resolu- 
tions count against habit,” he answered, 
shrugging. Then, as he saw the change 
in Rose’s face, his tone altered. ‘ Ah,” 
he said, speaking now quickly and 
passionately, “you think that weak. 
Let me explain. I read in a book you 
brought to the office the other day that 
the English were the sons and victims of 
a desperate energy that gives them no 
mercy, but drives them for ever hurrying 
forward. If that is true of your race, 
how much truer is it of our people. To 
us rest, repose, or quiet is impossible. 
We must be ever at work ; we cannot idle. 
Even when we spend our money, and we 
do it libe:ally, it is a labour. Inaction 
to us is not painful, it is death; it is 
impossible ; we have to work—at some- 
thing. And what can we work at save 
that which we find at our hands, that 
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He gave that peculiar sigh indicative of temporary exhaustion. 


which appeals to us instantly, and rouses 
all our faculties at once? Did I sell this 
business to-day, I should, by to-morrow, 
have found half-a-dozen outlets for my 
money. They would present themselves ; 
come to me as it were unasked. I might 
see one as I walked home through this 
street. Do you think I could keep myself 
from taking the occasion at the flood? I 
could not, could not do it. It is the 
instinct of my fathers. And yet,” he 
said, his face falling, ‘‘and yet,” and, 
here his eyes, that had been looking into 
hers, fell, “ yet I long sometimes to be 
doing something — something better, 
something of more value, perhaps,” and 
his voice fell lower, ‘something more 
worthy of myself.” 

He had done more than interest, he 
had touched her. She was silent a long 
time—for a woman. 

“Have you no other interests, then?” 
she asked him sadly. “Nothing else in 
life that stirs you to action—only this?” 

There is with us all a fatal tendency 
when we act to drop into sincerity. And 
not infrequently by doing so we betray 
how pitiful is our truth compared to our 
falsehood. The gloss, with which we 
have clothed a mean idea to ourselves, 
wears away, and the naked reality peeps 
out from beneath. And how often is that 
reality ugly, crude, and pitiful? Were it 
not so, it surely did not need decorating. 


And Rose’s question drew forth the 
only perfectly sincere thing Marcus had 
said. Unconsciously he swelled himself 
out, pulled down a wide expanse of shirt 
cuff, looked imposing, or tried to, 
and—— 

“Well, you know,” he said, “I have 
for a long time cherished ambitions to 
enter public life.” 

And, at the moment, he appeared 
oleaginously platitudinous enough in 
all conscience, even for a member of 
Parliament or a City alderman. 

Rose smiled. “Indeed, Mr. Carrington, 
and what are the ideas you seek to 
advance ?” 

A twinkle in Rose’s eye, as she asked 
this question, told Carrington he had lost 
all the ground his last speech had gained 
him. Instantly he caught up his previous 
vile. 

“Ah,” he said quickly, “there you 
have me. I have none. I have nothing 
but longings for a wider scope, desires 
for work of which I do not know the 
A B C, and, at times, a hatred un- 
speakable for that I have put my hand 
to. I need a guide.” 

He paused and looked at her stead- 
fastly. 

She expressed nothing by word or look. 

“ Miss Lucas,” he went on, “ you have 
read, thought, studied. I have not. 
That is, I have not read any books on 
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philosophy; but I have observed men. 
Let me tell you the conclusions I have 
come to. Nothing is more difficult for a 
man than to change his course of life, his 
environment, I suppose you would call 
it. He may loath that which he is in. 
How is he to enteranother? To be born 
again with a fresh set of impulses and 
motives? You may say he should 
educate himself up to the change. That 
aman cannot do. He may reach the top 
of his own tree. He cannot unaided 
start to climb another. He would never 
get a footing. Shyness, sensitiveness, 
awkwardness, a thousand things prevent 
him. One among them is the desire to 
enjoy what he has gained. I said he 
needs a guide. He needs more than a 
guide, he needs a teacher; more than a 
teacher, a comforter. One who will spur 
him, without hurting him ; one who will 
guide him, yet hold him in ; console him, 
and be ever at his side to cheer him, and 
bid him have confidence in himself, and 
that guide, that teacher,” he said, a 
bitter vibration in his voice—perhaps, 
who knows? with real feeling behind it 
— when will such a one look at me?” 

Rose was moved. He had been too 
successful in his assumption for her to 
catch the meaning that underlay his 
words. He had spoken with such force, 
such intensity, above all with such seem- 
ing sincerity, that she did not dream yet 
what that meaning was. She was soon 
to know. 

As she looked at him with sad interest, 
pity even, in her eyes, a change came 
over Marcus. He had been a bold man 
all his life. He would be bold now. 
Sometime, if he were to win this woman, 
he would have to show his hand, to tell 
her the hold he had over her. Better do 
so now, when the iron was hot, and he 
could strike delicately; better to play 
his trump card as an appeal, rather than 
as a mandate. 

“Miss Lucas,” he said, looking at her 
fixedly, speaking quietly. “I’m not so 
dead to finer feeling as you think. You 
have confused the man with his work. 
I’m not so gross as you imagine; not so 
incapable of higher things, so insensible 
that I cannot be stirred. Miss Lucas— 
Miss Turner—will you——” 
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He did not finish the sentence, for, as 
Rose fell back from the blow, a thousand 
conflicting emotions tearing through her 
mind, there came an interruption. It was 
a caller—Lord Davenant. 


XV. 

NTERRUPTIONS, to be of assistance 

in love-making, should be extra- 

ordinarily well timed. Otherwise 
they are apt to be unconscionable 
nuisances, however much we may bless 
them afterwards. By reason of this, and 
because of the law of accidents, some 
inevitably tend to be opportune to at 
least one of the parties. That which 
ended Marcus's declaration wasso forboth. 

It saved Rose from breaking down 
utterly in the presence of the man she had 
fought and who had beaten her, and it 
left theadvantage absolutely with Marcus, 
left him free to renew the attack when- 
ever he liked, or even to take victory as 
a matter of course. For he knew, he 
realised instantly that, though Rose 
would, had he continued to press her, 
have given him a desperate denial, yet 
the logic of events was all in favour of 
her not persisting in it. He had only to 
wait now for her to honourably capitu- 
late. The apple would fall into his 
hands. 

That being so he faced Lord Davenant 
briskly ; all thought of Rose left him. 
He listened intently to what the young 
lord had to say. 

Lord Davenant himself was big with 
fate, and showed it by being a trifle 
nervous. He had come prepared for a 
final struggle with the money-lender, and 
was primed with indignation and virtue, 
though half unconsciously anxious to 
observe what immediate effect his 
denunciation would produce. 

To tell a man that he is a scoundrel 
and a mean one, a pest and a bad one,a 
hypocrite and an unutterable cur—to tell 
him that he is living on the tears and 
shame of women, on the sweat and grind 
of men, and on the enfeebling of stunted 
children—to tell him all this is not easy, 
when that man receives you politely, has 
the watchwords of good fellowship on 
his lips, and outwardly, at any rate, no 
mark of the beast upon him. 
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For this reason Lord Davenant had 
prepared a sort of speech, a kind of set 
oration, in which Marcus was to have his 
own wickedness made plain to him, and, 
incidentally also, was to faintly gather 
the scorn of a_ pure-blooded aristocrat 
thereat. And for this reason also the 
same speech vanished from Lord Dave- 
nant’s mind the moment he commenced 
to talk. Instead, he blurted out what he 
had to say in a much more awkward, 
but a far more effectual manner. 

“T have come to see you about your 
proposal,” he said, “I cannot lend the 
money.” 

He had expected Marcus to show at 
least some interest, if not some surprise 
or indignation, at this, But Marcus had 
a notion of dignity, and not only dignity, 
but of the value of silence. Confident 
that Lord Davenant would continue he 
merely bowed and waited. 

“If you will permit me,” said Lord 
Davenant, “I will tell you why.” 

Again Marcus bowed, 

“T have been,” Lord Davenant went 
on, “ to your property at Game Street. 
It is not necessary for me to tell you what 
I found there; let me tell you rather what 
[ think of your connection with the 
place. Mr. Carrington, I am as a fact 
indebted to you. Iam young; my know- 
ledge of human nature is no doubt 
limited ; you have made me acquainted 
with a phase of it beyond my imagina- 
tion. What is your relation to these 
people? They are ignorant, drunken, 
depraved, brutalised almost beyond 
recognition. Here are you—wealthy, 
strong, well educated. You come of a 
race that received toleration, first, and 
indeed, only gets complete toleration 
now, from the one you are oppressing. 
Yet it is upon the degradation of these 
people that you live; their dirt is your 
profit, their sickness is your wealth, their 
misery is your splendour. You live 
unsuspected and respectable; possibly 
you find men and women to honour you. 
Yet you cannot point to anyone who lives 
by means more foul. I will not have lot 
or parcel with your infamy. But I tell 
you what I will do. You know enough 
about the world to know that my position 
gives me power. I will use it to make 
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your name known in its proper infamy. 
At least the world shall know what kind 
of man you are, what kind of man it is 
who has power over its poorer inmates. 
Your shame shall be a byword, your 
co-religionists shall spurn you, you shall 
be execrated wherever there remains in 
England to-day any sense of fairness, any 
sense of the scorn which mankind has 
always in reserve for the few like you.” 

Hehad spoken hastily and passionately, 
and when he saw that Marcus remained 
calm and unmoved, genuine rage and 
anger stirred him and his voice mounted 
to a roar, 

He rose now, at the end of his speech, 
to go, but, to his surprise, Marcus calmly 
checked him, and he sat down, as 
Carrington, still polite and deferential, 
but with a world of power in his voice 
and look, leaned forward to speak. 

“My lord,” he said, “you have told 
me a few of the things you think. Let 


me tell you a few things I know. You 
say you will have neither part nor lot in 
what you are pleased to call my infamy. 


My lord, I know your business better 
than you do yourself. You have part 
and lot in it already. You speak of my 
not fulfilling my responsibilities. Do you 
even know your own? Let me tell you 
a few facts about this property. It is a 
leasehold. When I purchased the lease 
years ago, it was in the same condition— 
neither worse nor better than it is now, 
and——”" 

Lord Davenant interrupted him fiercely. 
“What has this to do with me?” he 
said, 

Marcus bent across the table and 
dropped his voice toa whisper. “ This,” 
he answered ; “it is from youl lease it. 
You are the ground landlord!” 


XVI. 

HEN Rose went home that evening 
she felt, for the first time since 
her battle with the money-lender 

began thoroughly beaten, thoroughly 
dispirited. 

It was not that she had acted reck- 
lessly, without skill or care, Along the 
line she had taken she had displayed 
both these qualities, and that line, she 
told herself, was the only one possible 
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under the circumstances. It was this that 
made defeat so bitter. She had not 
bungled, she had not made one false step. 
She had played her cards intelligently, 
and for all they were worth. Yet this 
man had beaten them every one. Nay, 
more, he had stood grinning over her 
shoulder, and watched her put them 
down. It seemed as though some 
malignant fate had pursued her, causing 
every step she had taken to place her 
further in the hands of the enemy. 

Something more than depression did 
she feel: a dread, a terror seized her soul. 
She had not wavered while there was 
fighting to be done. Now that further 
fighting was useless—now she knew that 
she had but played into the enemy's 
hands, is it any wonder that the girl felt 
stricken and ashamed, even a little 
afraid ? 

Unorthodox methods have their only 
possible sanction in success. When, for- 
getting herself and, still more difficult, 
her prejudices, she had tried to save her 
father by means that she detested, Rose 
had not been deterred by any scruples. 
Now that those means had placed her in 
the power of the man she loathed, her 
old ideas rose up to accuse her. 

She did not know that all true life is 
but development. That sorrow, trial, 
hardship, that have their fruits in fresh 
resources, quickened thoughts, and a 
wider vision, is not sorrow at all. It is 
only the sorrow that blights, stagnates, 
and checks, the sorrow that arrests 
development, the sorrow that is not 
intense enough to be felt, that is petty, 
monotonising and becomes at length a 
habit, that is the only sorrow that 
matters. 

Rose had, during her six weeks with 
Marcus, undergone the greatest change 
in her life ; she had become human; nay 
more, I ask you to say with me she had 
become great. She had shattered the 
idols that had bound her, she had dared, 
attempted, well nigh achieved—for the 
sake of another. 

Yet she stood now utterly dejected, 
wretched, and ashamed of spirit. 

You see, she came of a class which ever 
since its inception has mistaken success 
for merit, failure for inferiority, and has 
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known its only fineness in vulgar display 
and tawdry possession. 

Presently the terror upon her took a 
definite shape. She was one of those 
spirits, rare among women, aye, and rare 
among men, too, who have that quality 
of mental courage which refuses to blink 
at the inevitable. She looked at the 
future with wide-open, discerning eyes, 
and would allow no veil of mist to 
obscure it. In that steadfast gaze she 
saw all the penalties failure had brought, 
and, though she shrank and trembled, she 
did not seek to hide the truth. 

She knew the kind of man that Marcus 
was; she knew how remorselessly he 
would use the power he had secured over 
her; she knew in a word that he would 
insist upon his price. 

The very fact that he cared more to 
secure that price, that he cared more for 
her than most things, would but serve to 
bring out the more strongly the man’s 
nature. 

Then she thought she would sacrifice 
her father rather than endure that fate, 
and realised instantly that, though she 
wanted to, she could not. 

She saw herself tied to a man that the 
very marrow of her nature turned from— 
how the loathing for him mounted in her 
brow! She saw herselfchoked. For this 
man was sham, and she, above all things, 
real. She saw life stripped of its mean- 
ing, reduced to a depraving farce, made 
barren and horrible for ever. 

She saw all this with wide, staring 
eyes, and nearly cried aloud as she walked 
home. 

And then a curious feeling, one to 
which she had been for long a stranger, 
arose within her. She felt, in her weak- 
ness, as though she were again a little 
child, running to her father, as she had 
often done when in trouble or in pain. 
And she longed now for his comfort- 
ings: to turn and lean on that broken 
reed, 

When a savage has been converted 
from the faith of his fathers to more 
modern forms of superstition, they tell us 
that he still keeps the idol that he has 
worshipped among his household gods, 
and, when sore stricken in spirit, he will 
turn back and plead to the old dumb 
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wood. Faith is dead, but habit survives; 
habit and memory. 

If that be so with a savage, for how 
much more does memory count with a 
civilised being? The son grown wiser 
than his mother (at least in his own con- 
ceit) still finds comfort in her glance, will 
turn to her for aid, and let the world 
go by. 

And through Rose’s blurred agony now 
there came the two thoughts, first that 
she had repaid her 
father’s years of 
tenderness by an 
unforgiving act, 
and when forgive- 
ness was not due 
from her; secondly, 
that she needed 
him. 

That night, as 
the Rev. E. T. T. 
Turner was retir- 
ing to rest he re- 
ceived the follow- 
ing telegram: 
‘Meet me to-mor- 
row afternoon at 
half-past three 
o'clock outside 
Charing Cross. — 
Your loving daugh- 
ter, Ross.” 


XVII. 


HE Rev. E. T. 
T. Turner 


was not, as 
the reader will 
have guessed, natu- 
rally a criminal 
man, but only a 
very weak one, in which, by the way, he 
resembled most criminals. His weakness 
was shown first by an amiable inability 
to regulate his expenditure according to 
his income. The latter was not large ; 
the Rev. Turner's bringing-up had been 
expensive, so that, for that weakness at 
least, we may forgive him. Though in 
truth it was the pivot on which the whole 
business swung 
Most mea, unable to live within a 
small income (which imability, by the 
way, is rather to their credit) endeavour 





She saw all this with wide staring eyes. 
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to increase it. And the Rev. Turner had 
put forth feeble efforts towards this end. 
One of these had been the instruction of 
some of the young sprigs of the nobility 
in the humanities. One of the said 
sprigs was Lord Davenant, who, at the 
tender age of eight, had come to Mr. 
Turner for lessons in Greek and Latin. 

It was true that he had only remained 
at the rectory six weeks, during which 
time he had, I believe, received six le-sons, 
but his tutor was 
given emoluments 
for six months, 
and had been in 
this way impressed 
with a dangerous 


sense of Lord 
Davenant’s good 
nature. 


For, years later, 
when tutoring had 
failed, when debts 
encumbered him 


about, when his 
credit and good 
name were at 
stake in half-a- 
dozen quarters, 


nay, when his very 
living was in peril, 
it was his old 
pupil’s name that 
Turner had forged. 

“To under- 
stand,” say the 
French, “ is to for- 
give,” and if you 
can understand 
Turner's tempera- 
ment, and, more 
important still, his 
surroundings — if you can realise the 
isolation which a country rectorship 
involves, with its cutting off from social 
intercourse, from fellowship, and from 
the world in general—if you can under- 
stand the debilitating effect of never 
meeting one’s intellectual equals, then 
you can forgive the folly of this man 

If not, no pleading of mine can make 
you do 

lhe curer of souls was not only a weak 
man, but a sanguine one aleo, and the 
effect that Rose's telegram produced upon 
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“What do they eat?” asked Lord Davenant. 


homes ? 
time?” 
Franks laughed. 


Where do they spend their 


“Over the way,” he 
said, pointing, “‘ there is a public-house. 
Out in the main street there is a music- 


hall. Both virtually belong to the same 
man. I will tell you before we part who 
that man is.” 

It was Rose’s turn to question now. 

“Some of these people are paying 
quite high rents,” she said. “ Why don’t 
they get decent rooms or better accommo- 
dation?” 

Franks laughed again. “ Because there 
are none to be got,” he said. 


But at this both hi 
hearers waxed incredu 
lous 

‘No decent houses! 
they gushed, and flung 
a formula at him in 
stantly;: here was the 
Demand, there must be 
a Supply. 

Franks smiled wearily. 
“Must there?" he said 
“Why? Because of the 
philanthropy of land- 
lords, I suppose; land- 
lords as philanthropic as 
this one. Not if they 
act from self-interest. If 
so, they would take care 
that the demand should 
exceed the supply.” 

At this thunderbolt of 
logic both his hearers 
were dumb. 

“And,” Franks went 
on vehemently, “ why do 
you suppose there are 
slums? Because people 
like to live in them? 
No, because they can’t 
get anywhere else to 
live ; because it pays the 
landlord better to have 
one acre of insanitary 
property, when he can 
receive rent from five 
hundred persons, than to 
have three acres of sani- 
tary property, when he 
only gets rent from one 
hundred and fifty per- 
sons ; because there is a comer in land just 
as it could have been seen that there must 
have been a corner in land the moment 
people were allowed to own it. Mono- 
poly is the direction in which all great 
ownerships travel.” 

“Then,” said Lord Davenant, “ accord- 
ing to you it is wrong for a man to own 
land?” 

“Tf it is wrong for one man to own 
another, or a number of men—that is, if 
slavery is wrong—it is,” Franks answered. 

“That,” said Lord Davenant “ is, of 
course, mere froth. There is no slavery 
here.” 
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it is a bad thing to pres a man with 
convictions too hard. For if that man 
he worth his salt he will often, to prove 
his convictions worthy, sacrifice every 
thing, including his own bread-and-butter. 
It was so with Franks now 

\re quite sure of that,” he 
answered; “quite sure that slavery is 
unknown among us? Let me tell you 
something. You asked just now what 
these people live for. Let me tell you. 
It is to carn money for one man—one 
man only. When they take their wages 
they spend them in three ways: in rent, 
in food, in clothes. The rent they give 
to me, the food they buy mostly at the 
chandler's shop, the clothes we will leave 
out. The balance is spent where? At 
the public-house opposite, or one night 
every week at the music-hall. And who 
owns these? The same man who owns 
the public-house and the chandler's shop. 

“Do you know who that man is? | 
know ; he is the same man who receives 
the rents—Marcus Carrington. Is not that 
slavery? Does he not own th>m body 
and soul? Do they not work for him, 
Why is there 
He looks to 
that. He owns it; he can decide just as 
much, or as little, of your blessed com- 
petition as they shall get. When they 
work, they work for him, to make his 
income, his ease, his comfort, and not for 
themselves. Every extra shilling they 
win means more money for him. They 
even eat for his benefit. He owns them. 
I tell you he has a mortgage on their 
energy. If that is not slavery, what is 
the real difference between the two?” 

What, indeed? If there be any his 
hearers could not tell him of it. 

Perhaps the reader will attempt the 
task. 

* + * * 

That night, when Franks reached 
home, he was in a state of perfervid 
excitement, which his wife had not seen 
produced in him for many a long day, 
and he commenced to use language con- 
cerning landlords, and other social 
phenomena, the like of which the lady 
had never heard before. 

She demanded sternly what he had 
been doing, and suspected bibation, 


you 


and for his profit only? 
only one shop in the street ? 


(arg 


though, as a fact, the pent-up wrath of 
many year, and not drink, had intoxi-. 
cated Franks 

This made him really formidable ; the 
other only apparently so 

Accordingly he replied wildly, “ What 
have I been doing? Ruining you, 
woman, you and your child. You will 
both have to beg your bread round 
London. | have told the truth.” 

The first two sentences were a form of 
words frequently applied by Mrs. Franks 
to the man, who, now uttering them, 
turned the tables on her completely. 

And, in that instant of wild, incoherent 
defiance she realised that her power over 
him was gone. 

Verily, truth is 
thing! 


a strange, strong 


XIV. 

T is typical of your really strong man 
that he is seldom violent. Cruel, 
remorseless, unscrupulous he often is, 

but he is also artistic, and, feeling sure of 
himself, has the infinite capacity of taking 
pains, which marks greatness. More- 
over, he can keep a secret, and not one, 
but many. 

He does not put his cards on the table, 
but keeps them in his hand, only playing 
them when need arises. Still less does 
he use a steam hammer to crush a stone, 
and he prefers to do things quietly when- 
ever possible. Silence and strength have 
generally gone together. 

Now, when Marcus discovered the secret 
revealed to him as he stood underneath 
the oak at Kendle, he was considerably 
elated, though not much surprised. It 
made him sure of the game, and that 
being so he could afford to play it some- 
what at his leisure. Moreover, he had 
only a limited amount of faith in coercion 
as applied to women, and accordingly 
he decided to say nothing about it for the 
present. 

A weak man, a man without strength, 
would have blurted out the facts, played 
all his trump cards, used threats before 
he had tried persuasion. Not so Marcus. 

As to how far Rose Lucas was acting 
in collusion with her father he did not 
gteatly trouble. Had he even learnt that 
she had entered his employment for the 
purpose of deceiving him it would not 
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have greatly influenced his mind. Except 
in one way—that so loyal a daughter 
would make an invaluable wife. 

And, that being the case, he set to work 
to win her. Not, to his credit, as a 
usurer but as a man. 

He determined to appear blissfully 
unconscious of Mr. Turner’s stubbora 
defence, and to ignore, outwardly at any 
rate, the letter he had seen Rose post. 
For all that he read it with a good deal 
of secret satisfaction. And he must have 
been much in love for he admired the 
skill with which she parried his thrusts, 
and the courage with which she dared 
him to do his worst, knowing meanwhile 
that he would not do it. 

The letter merely acknowledged the 
receipt of his communication, in which 
he had stated that he was writing to 
Lord Davenant, and said that he was no 
doubt the best judge of the wisdom of 
such a step, and that, as he had taken it, 
further discussion was useless. 

A woman who could write that, he 
decided, in a glow of admiration, was 
worth winning. She“ played the game” 
indeed. He determined to commence the 
attempt in real earnest that afternvon. 

Only commence, mind—but then, when 
men begin to act in a matter that moves 
them deeply they find themselves going 
forward with a rapidity astonishing to 
those who watch it and reflect. They 
themselves are too absorbed to notice the 
distance they travel. Passion’s flood 
carries them along; ’tis on the ebb they 
think. 

And Marcus, in the matter of his love, 
acted on the principle that guided him in 
business—once he had decided on a thing 
he did it immediately, provided he had 
reasonable assurance it was well within 
the law. 

He began the attack by inviting Rose 
to partake of tea in his office, and then, 
with no little astuteness, began to dictate 
complicated letters upon involved affairs 
with an admirable assumption of masterly 
despatch. 

Women love power, and had Rose 
been indifferent to Marcus, this display 
would have appealed to her imagination. 
As she was notjindifferent, but interested 
in him, she had some knowledge of his 
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character. And knowledge, though it 
sometimes fires the imagination, not 
infrequently damps it ; from which it may 
be gathered that it is much easier to fall 
in love with a person you know nothing 
about, than one whose disposition you 
have studied at close quarters—an 
opinion held by the writer. 

Accordingly, Rose watched Marcus’s 
performance unmoved, and, in a flash, he 
realised the absence of impression. 

Then he played card No. Il. He left 
off suddenly in the middle of a letter, 
placed his hand quickly to his head, and 
gave that peculiar sigh indicative of 
temporary exhaustion. 

This was better. Rose had marvelled 
that Marcus never displayed any symptom 
approximating to fatigue. She thought 
that this was one of his weak moments, 
and watched, which was precisely what 
he wanted. 

Victory No. I. was gained; he had 
fixed her attention on himself. At once, 
like a skilful general, he proceeded to 
utilise his advantage. 

‘“‘ How I hate this work,” he said, and, 
with a weariful gesture, pushed the 
papers from him. ‘And how I would 
like to give it up.” 

It was subtly done. The woman’s 
instinct in Rose, to lead him to better 
and more worthy things, flared out. 

“Why don’t you?” she said. 

Marcus smiled sadly. ‘‘ What do resolu- 
tions count against habit,” he answered, 
shrugging. Then, as he saw the change 
in Rose’s face, his tone altered. ‘ Ah,” 
he said, speaking now quickly and 
passionately, “you think that weak. 
Let me explain. I read in a book you 
brought to the office the other day that 
the English were the sons and victims of 
a desperate energy that gives them no 
mercy, but drives them for ever hurrying 
forward. If that is true of your race, 
how much truer is it of our people. To 
us rest, repose, or quiet is impossible. 
We must be ever at work ; we cannot idle. 
Even when we spend our money, and we 
do it libe:ally, it is a labour. Inaction 
to us is not painful, it is death; it is 
impossible ; we have to work—at some- 
thing. And what can we work at save 
that which we find at our hands, that 
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He gave that peculiar sigh indicative of temporary exhaustion. 


which appeals to us instantly, and rouses 
all our faculties at once? Did I sell this 
business to-day, I should, by to-morrow, 
have found half-a-dozen outlets for my 
money. They would present themselves ; 
come to me as it were unasked. I might 
see one as I walked home through this 
street. Do you think I could keep myself 
from taking the occasion at the flood? I 
could not, could not do it. It is the 
instinct of my fathers. And yet,” he 
said, his face falling, ‘and yet,” and, 
here his eyes, that had been looking into 
hers, fell, “ yet I long sometimes to be 
doing something — something better, 
something of more value, perhaps,” and 
his voice fell lower, ‘‘something more 
worthy of myself.” 

He had done more than interest, he 
had touched her. She was silent a long 
time—for a woman. 

“Have you no other interests, then?” 
she asked him sadly. ‘‘ Nothing else in 
life that stirs you to action—only this?” 

There is with us all a fatal tendency 
when we act to drop into sincerity. And 
not infrequently by doing so we betray 
how pitiful is our truth compared to our 
falsehood. The gloss, with which we 
have clothed a mean idea to ourselves, 
wears away, and the naked reality peeps 
out from beneath. And how often is that 
reality ugly, crude, and pitiful? Were it 
not so, it surely did not need decorating. 


And Rose’s question drew forth the 
only perfectly sincere thing Marcus had 
said. Unconsciously he swelled himself 
out, pulled down a wide expanse of shirt 
cuff, looked imposing, or tried to, 
and—— 

“Well, you know,” he said, “I have 
for a long time cherished ambitions to 
enter public life.” 

And, at the moment, he appeared 
oleaginously platitudinous enough in 
all conscience, even for a member of 
Parliament or a City alderman. 

Rose smiled. “Indeed, Mr. Carrington, 
and what are the ideas you seek to 
advance ?” 

A twinkle in Rose’s eye, as she asked 
this question, told Carrington he had lost 
all the ground his last speech had gained 
him. Instantly he caught up his previous 
vole, 

“Ah,” he said quickly, “there you 
have me. I have none. I have nothing 
but longings for a wider scope, desires 
for work of which I do not know the 
A B C, and, at times, a hatred un- 
speakable for that I have put my hand 
to. I need a guide.” 

He paused and looked at her stead- 
fastly. 

She expressed nothing by word or look. 

“ Miss Lucas,” he went on, “ you have 
read, thought, studied. I have not. 
That is, I have not read any books on 
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philosophy; but I have observed men. 
Let me tell you the conclusions I have 
come to. Nothing is more difficult for a 
man than to change his course of life, his 
environment, I suppose you would call 
it. He may loath that which he is in. 
How is he to enteranother? Tobe born 
again with a fresh set of impulses and 
motives? You may say he should 
educate himself up to the change. That 
a man cannot do. He may reach the top 
of his own tree. He cannot unaided 
start to climb another. He would never 
get a footing. Shyness, sensitiveness, 
awkwardness, a thousand things prevent 
him. One among them is the desire to 
enjoy what he has gained. I said he 
needs a guide. He needs more than a 
guide, he needs a teacher; more than a 
teacher, a comforter. One who will spur 
him, without hurting him ; one who will 
guide him, yet hold him in ; console him, 
and be ever at his side to cheer him, and 
bid him have confidence in himself, and 
that guide, that teacher,” he said, a 
bitter vibration in his voice—perhaps, 
who knows? with real feeling behind it 
—“ when will such a one look at me?” 

Rose was moved. He had been too 
successful in his assumption for her to 
catch the meaning that underlay his 
words. He had spoken with such force, 
such intensity, above all with such seem- 
ing sincerity, that she did not dream yet 
what that meaning was. She was soon 
to know. 

As she looked at him with sad interest, 
pity even, in her eyes, a change came 
over Marcus. He had been a bold man 
all his life. He would be bold now. 
Sometime, if he were to win this woman, 
he would have to show his hand, to tell 
her the hold he had over her. Better do 
so now, when the iron was hot, and he 
could strike delicately; better to play 
his trump card as an appeal, rather than 
as a mandate. 

“Miss Lucas,” he said, looking at her 
fixedly, speaking quietly. “I’m not so 
dead to finer feeling as you think. You 
have confused the man with his work. 
I’m not so gross as you imagine; not so 
incapable of higher things, so insensible 
that I cannot be stirred. Miss Lucas— 
Miss Turner—will you 5 
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He did not finish the sentence, for, as 
Rose fell back from the blow, a thousand 
conflicting emotions tearing through her 
mind, there came an interruption. It was 
a caller—Lord Davenant. 


XV. 
NTERRUPTIONS, to be of assistance 
| in love-making, should be extra- 
ordinarily well timed. Otherwise 
they are apt to be unconscionable 
nuisances, however much we may bless 
them afterwards. By reason of this, and 
because of the law of accidents, some 
inevitably tend to be opportune to at 
least one of the parties. That which 
ended Marcus’s declaration wasso forboth. 
It saved Rose from breaking down 
utterly in the presence of the man she had 
fought and who had beaten her, and it 
left theadvantage absolutely with Marcus, 
left him free to renew the attack when- 
ever he liked, or even to take victory as 
a matter of course. For he knew, he 
realised instantly that, though Rose 
would, had he continued to press her, 
have given him a desperate denial, yet 
the logic of events was all in favour of 
her not persisting in it. He had only to 
wait now for her to honourably capitu- 
late. The apple would fall into his 
hands. 

That being so he faced Lord Davenant 
briskly; all thought of Rose left him. 
He listened intently to what the young 
lord had to say. 

Lord Davenant himself was big with 
fate, and showed it by being a trifle 
nervous. He had come prepared for a 
final struggle with the money-lender, and 
was primed with indignation and virtue, 
though half unconsciously anxious to 
observe what immediate effect his 
denunciation would produce. 

To tell a man that he is a scoundrel 
and a mean one, a pest and a bad one, a 
hypocrite and an unutterable cur—to tell 
him that he is living on the tears and 
shame of women, on the sweat and grind 
of men, and on the enfeebling of stunted 
children—to tell him all this is not easy, 
when that man receives you politely, has 
the watchwords of good fellowship on 
his lips, and outwardly, at any rate, no 
mark of the beast upon him. 
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For this reason Lord Davenant had 
prepared a sort of speech, a kind of set 
oration, in which Marcus was to have his 
own wickedness made plain to him, and, 
incidentally also, was to faintly gather 
the scorn of a pure-blooded aristocrat 
thereat. And for this reason also the 
same speech vanished from Lord Dave- 
nant’s mind the moment he commenced 
to talk. Instead, he blurted out what he 
had to say in a much more awkward, 
but a far more effectual manner. 

“T have come to see you about your 
proposal,” he said, “I cannot lend the 
money.” 

He had expected Marcus to show at 
least some interest, if not some surprise 
or indignation, at this. But Marcus had 
a notion of dignity, and not only dignity, 
but of the value of silence. Confident 
that Lord Davenant would continue he 
merely bowed and waited. 

“If you will permit me,” said Lord 
Davenant, “I will tell you why.” 

Again Marcus bowed. 

“T have been,” Lord Davenant went 
on, “to your property at Game Street. 


It is not necessary for me to tell you what 
I found there; let me tell you rather what 
I think of your connection with the 


place. Mr. Carrington, I am as a fact 
indebted to you. Iam young; my know- 
ledge of human nature is no doubt 
limited ; you have made me acquainted 
with a phase of it beyond my imagina- 
tion. What is your relation to these 
people? They are ignorant, drunken, 
depraved, brutalised almost beyond 
recognition. Here are you—wealthy, 
strong, well educated. You come of a 
race that received toleration, first, and 
indeed, only gets complete toleration 
now, from the one you are oppressing. 
Yet it is upon the degradation of these 
people that you live; their dirt is your 
profit, their sickness is your wealth, their 
misery is your splendour. You live 
unsuspected and respectable; possibly 
you find men and women to honour you. 
Yet you cannot point to anyone who lives 
by means more foul. I will not have lot 
or parcel with your infamy. But I tell 
you what I will do. You know enough 
about the world to know that my position 
gives me power. I will use it to make 
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your name known in its proper infamy. 
At least the world shall know what kind 
of man you are, what kind of man it is 
who has power over its poorer inmates. 
Your shame shall be a byword, your 
co-religionists shall spurn you, you shall 
be execrated wherever there remains in 
England to-day any sense of fairness, any 
sense of the scorn which mankind has 
always in reserve for the few like you.” 

Hehad spoken hastily and passionately, 
and when he saw that Marcus remained 
calm and unmoved, genuine rage and 
anger stirred him and his voice mounted 
to a roar. 

He rose now, at the end of his speech, 
to go, but, to his surprise, Marcus calmly 
checked him, and he sat down, as 
Carrington, still polite and deferential, 
but with a world of power in his voice 
and look, leaned forward to speak. 

“My lord,” he said, “you have told 
me a few of the things you think. Let 
me tell you a few things I know. You 
say you will have neither part nor lot in 
what you are pleased to call my infamy. 
My lord, I know your business better 
than you do yourself. You have part 
and lot in it already. You speak of my 
not fulfilling my responsibilities. Do you 
even know your own? Let me tell you 
a few facts about this property. It is a 
leasehold. When I purchased the lease 
years ago, it was in the same condition— 
neither worse nor better than it is now, 
and——” 

Lord Davenant interrupted him fiercely. 
“What has this to do with me?” he 
said. 

Marcus bent across the table and 
dropped his voice toa whisper. “ This,” 
he answered ; “it is from youl lease it. 
You are the ground landlord!” 


XVI. 

HEN Rose went home that evening 
she felt, for the first time since 
her battle with the money-lender 

began thoroughly beaten, thoroughly 
dispirited. 

It was not that she had acted reck- 
lessly, without skill or care. Along the 
line she had taken she had displayed 
both these qualities, and that line, she 
told herself, was the only one possible 
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under the circumstances. It was this that 
made defeat so bitter. She had not 
bungled, she had not made one false step. 
She had played her cards intelligently, 
and for all they were worth. Yet this 
man had beaten them every one. Nay, 
more, he had stood grinning over her 
shoulder, and watched her put them 
down. It seemed as though some 
malignant fate had pursued her, causing 
every step she had taken to place her 
further in the hands of the enemy. 

Something more than depression did 
she feel: a dread, a terror seized her soul. 
She had not wavered while there was 
fighting to be done. Now that further 
fighting was useless—now she knew that 
she had but played into the enemy’s 
hands, is it any wonder that the girl felt 
stricken and ashamed, even a little 
afraid ? 

Unorthodox methods have their only 
possible sanction in success. When, for- 


getting herself and, still more difficult, 
her prejudices, she had tried to save her 
father by means that she detested, Rose 
had not been deterred by any scruples. 


Now that those means had placed her in 
the power of the man she loathed, her 
old ideas rose up to accuse her. 

She did not know that all true life is 
but development. That sorrow, trial, 
hardship, that have their fruits in fresh 
resources, quickened thoughts, and a 
wider vision, is not sorrow at all. It is 
only the sorrow that blights, stagnates, 
and checks, the sorrow that arrests 
development, the sorrow that is not 
intense enough to be felt, that is petty, 
monotonising and becomes at length a 
habit, that is the only sorrow that 
matters. 

Rose had, during her six weeks with 
Marcus, undergone the greatest change 
in her life ; she had become human; nay 
more, I ask you to say with me she had 
become great. She had shattered the 
idols that had bound her, she had dared, 
attempted, well nigh achieved—for the 
sake of another. 

Yet she stood now utterly dejected, 
wretched, and ashamed of spirit. 

You see, she came of aclass which ever 
since its inception has mistaken success 
for merit, failure for inferiority, and has 
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known its only fineness in vulgar display 
and tawdry possession. 

Presently the terror upon her took a 
definite shape. She was one of those 
spirits, rare among women, aye, and rare 
among men, too, who have that quality 
of mental courage which refuses to blink 
at the inevitable. She looked at the 
future with wide-open, discerning eyes, 
and would allow no veil of mist to 
obscure it. In that steadfast gaze she 
saw all the penalties failure had brought, 
and, though she shrank and trembled, she 
did not seek to hide the truth. 

She knew the kind of man that Marcus 
was; she knew how remorselessly he 
would use the power he had secured over 
her; she knew in a word that he would 
insist upon his price. 

The very fact that he cared more to 
secure that price, that he cared more for 
her than most things, would but serve to 
bring out the more strongly the man’s 
nature 

Then she thought she would sacrifice 
her father rather than endure that fate, 
and realised instantly that, though she 
wanted to, she could not. 

She saw herself tied to a man that the 
very marrow of her nature turned from— 
how the loathing for him mounted in her 
brow! Shesaw herselfchoked. For this 
man was sham, and she, above all things, 
real. She saw life stripped of its mean- 
ing, reduced to a depraving farce, made 
barren and horrible for ever. 

She saw all this with wide, staring 
eyes, and nearly cried aloud as she walked 
home. 

And then a curious feeling, one to 
which she had been for long a stranger, 
arose within her. She felt, in her weak- 
ness, as though she were again a little 
child, running to her father, as she had 
often done when in trouble or in pain. 
And she longed now for his comfort- 
ings: to turn and lean on that broken 
reed. 

When a savage has been converted 
from the faith of his fathers to more 
modern forms of superstition, they tell us 
that he still keeps the idol that he has 
worshipped among his household gods, 
and, when sore stricken in spirit, he will 
turn back and plead to the old dumb 
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wood. Faith is dead, but habit survives; 
habit and memory. 

If that be so with a savage, for how 
much more does memory count with a 
civilised being? The son grown wiser 
than his mother (at least in his own con- 
ceit) still finds comfort in her glance, will 
turn to her for aid, and let the world 
go by. 

And through Rose’s blurred agony now 
there came the two thoughts, first that 
she had repaid her 
father’s years of 
tenderness by an 
unforgiving act, 
and when forgive- 
ness was not due 
from her; secondly, 
that she needed 
him. 

That night, as 

the Rev. E. T. T. 
Turner was retir- 
ing to rest he re- 
ceived the follow- 
ing telegram: 
“‘Meet me to-mor- 
row afternoon at 
half-past three 
o’clock outside 
Charing Cross. — 
Your loving daugh- 
ter, Rose.” 


XVIL. 
HE Rev. E. T. 
T. Turner 
was not, as 
the reader will 
have guessed, natu- 
rally a criminal 
man, but only a 
very weak one, in which, by the way, he 
resembled most criminals. His weakness 
was shown first by an amiable inability 
to regulate his expenditure according to 
his income. The latter was not large; 
the Rev. Turner’s bringing-up had been 
expensive, so that, for that weakness at 
least, we may forgive him. Though in 
truth it was the pivot on which the whole 
business swung. 
Most men, unable to live within a 
small income (which inability, by the 
way, is rather to their credit) endeavour 


She saw all this with wide staring eyes. 
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to increase it. And the Rev. Turner had 
put forth feeble efforts towards this end. 
One of these had been the instruction of 
some of the young sprigs of the nobility 
in the humanities. One of the said 
sprigs was Lord Davenant, who, at the 
tender age of eight, had come to Mr. 
Turner for lessons in Greek and Latin. 

It was true that he had only remained 
at the rectory six weeks, during which 
time he had, I believe, received six le-sons, 
but his tutor was 
given emoluments 
for six months, 
and had been in 
this way impressed 
with a dangerous 
sense of Lord 
Davenant’s good 
nature. 

For, years later, 
when tutoring had 
failed, when debts 
encumbered him 
about, when his 
credit and good 
name were at 
stake in half-a- 
dozen quarters, 
nay, when his very 
living was in peril, 
it was his old 
pupil's name that 
Turner had forged. 

“To under- 
stand,” say the 
French, “is to for- 
give,” and if you 
can understand 
Turner's tempera- 
ment, and, more 
important still, his 
surroundings — if you can realise the 
isolation which a country rectorship 
involves, with its cutting off from social 
intercourse, from fellowship, and from 
the world in general—if you can under- 
stand the debilitating effect of never 
meeting one’s intellectual equals, then 
you can forgive the folly of this man. 

If not, no pleading of mine can make 
you do so. 

The curer of souls was not only a weak 
man, but a sanguine one also, and the 
effect that Rose’s telegram produced upon 
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his mind was curious. It roused him 
from a torpor of six weeks, during which 
time he had done little more than brood. 

He had not even taken any steps to 
find his daughter. “She will come back,” 
he said each day ; “she will come back.” 
And in this he displayed more knowledge 
of human nature than he knew. 

As to any fear as to what would 
happen to Rose, the very last idea that 
anybody would associate with that self- 
dependent person would be the need of 
protection for her. Accordingly the 
rector of Kendle had done nothing but 
groan in spirit. 

There was another cause for this besides 
his daughter's ingratitude. Rose had 
deserted him in his bitterest hour, the 
hour he needed her most. He had been 
on the point of confiding to her when she 
had gone. And he realised, with a pang 
of bitterness, that, had he but confided a 
little sooner, he would have had a mind 
stronger than his own to rely on. For 
the oftentimes-renewed bill came due 
again, and the thing that astounded and 
terrified Turner was that Marcus did 
We know why Marcus’s letters 
And he 


nothing. 
did not reach him; he did not. 
longed for their coming almost as much 
as he had before dreaded them. 

There is no severer test of a man’s 


stamina than when his enemy does 
nothing. We all know the exceeding 
un wisdom of the Scotch general, who de- 
scended from the heights upon Cromwell, 
there to have his force cut to pieces. 
Whereas, had he done nothing, the Pro- 
tector would have perforce retired. We 
all know the mistake ; how many of us 
could have prevented ourselves commit- 
ting it? 

Certainly not the Rev. E. T. T. Turner, 
who was not a strong man. 

And when Marcus Carrington did 
nothing, his soul experienced all the 
terrors of the damned. He longed each 
day to go to town and know the worst. 
Each day saw the visit postponed. 

The motive force was lacking. 

Rose’s telegram supplied it. 

To town he had to go now, and he 
resolved to put himself out of this agony, 
so that he might meet his daughter with 
a calm mind—either with a sense of 
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security, or, knowing the worst, without 
fear for it. 

He decided, therefore, that, before he 
went to Charing Cross, he would see his 
persecutor face to face for the first time. 
At least there should be an end to vague 
terror. 

Had Rose known her father a little 
better she might have expected this, and 
added a proviso to her telegram. But, 
then, how few of us know each other 
really well! 

It was half-past one in the afternoon 
that the Rev. Mr. Turner walked up the 
stairs leading to Marcus Carrington’s 
office. He knocked trembling at the 
outer door, for, now that he had to face 
the ordeal, his nerve had lefthim. There 
was no answer. He knocked again, then 
entered. Theroom wasempty. Through 
a half-open door he caught the sound of 
angry voices, and coughed d2precatingly, 
but the noise continued, and no one 
noticed him. 

At last, after he had stood in the room 
a few minutes, something, he knew not 
what, caused him to enter the inner office. 
And, as he walked in, the voices ceased. 

In front of him he saw a round-faced, 
chubby, alert-looking man, whose com- 
monplace features yet suggested power. 
To the right, and standing, was another 
figure, that of a young man, whose face 
seemed somehow to awaken vague 
memories. His eyes had scarcely taken 
these two in when a sound, halfa choked 
cry, and half a sob, brought them round 
to the other side of the room, and he saw 
half swooning from the shock, his 
daughter. 

Then he stood silent—dumb. 

And then Marcus made the mistake of 
his life. He read the look of fear on Rose’s 
face, but he did not read it right. He 
knew at once who this man was, but the 
dominant trait in his character, suspicion, 
brought the thought into his mind that 
this was a plot to in some way com- 
promise him while all the actors in the 
drama were present, and made him act 
without his usual circumspection. 

Had he risen above himself, had he 
been conciliatory, tactful, generous, Rose 
would have been won. But the quick 
rage that possessed him prevented this. 
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Instead, he 
took a docu- 
ment from the 
mass of those 
before him, 
placed his 
thumb upon a 
name written 
on it, and, with 
a note of men- 
ace in his voice, 
said— 

“Lord Dave- 
nant, is that 
your signa- 
ture ?” 

It was that 
menace in his 
voice which un- 
did him, for, 
as the younger 
man raised the 
paper to _ his 
eyes, he caught 
a glimpse of a 
woman’s face — 
the one face in 
the world for 
him — pleading 
in shame. 

Then Lora 
Davenant saw 
the other name 
on the bill, 
glanced at the 
trembling cler- 
gyman — and 
understood. 

“Yes,” he said deliberately, holding up 
the bill, “ that is my signature.” 


XVIII. 


ERHAPS after all it was not only 
love that caused Lord Davenant 


to oblige Rose by accepting her 
father’s imitation of his signature as his 


own. Since his interview with Marcus 
he had learnt one or two things about 
himself, and his relation to his fellows 
which had produced some notable mental 
results for him. 

He had gone to his lawyer, and had 
learnt that his wealth was locked up in 
companies that sweated their servants, 
and leaseholds jthat sweated tenants ; 


Lord Davenant understood. 


“Yes,” he said deliberately, “ that is 
my signature.” 


that he was powerless of himself to 
change all this; and that he, the fair 
young incorruptible, drew—just as Marcus 
drew—profit from the misery of the class 
which it had been his main idea to serve. 

Then he became almost humble. 

He went to Franks in the first shock of 
Marcus’s revelation prepared to work 
with anyone to remove at least that blot 
on his scutcheon. He found he could 
not; that is, he could not without the 
dwellers in Game Street being yet further 
injured. True, he might pull down the 
noisome, foul tenements, and build good 
houses in their place. But what would 
happen if he did? The new houses, if 
they were not to be overcrowded in their 
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turn, would accommodate only one-third, 
perhaps not as many, of the tenants he 
would have to displace; the remainder 
would be compelled to flock into tene- 
ments as wretched as those they had left, 
and to make them even more insanitary 
and overcrowded. As Franks told him, 
he would only be paying to add further 
to the congestion which choked the 
workers throughout London. 


“ Let us be sure of ourselves,” she said, 
“ before we try experiments.” 


As it was with Game Street, so it was 
with the rest of his possessions. He found 
himself irrevocably committed to a part- 
nership in the general fleecing of man- 
kind. He might withdraw all his money 
from the concerns in which it was 
invested, and put it in Consols, in which 
case he would have the pleasing con- 
sciousness of knowing that the labour 
of his fellows payed him 2} instead of 
4 0r 5 per cent.; or he might give up 
this mortgage oa mankind, but to whom ? 


To someone who had as little right to it 
as he. 

Oddly enough it was to Franks that he 
applied for comfort. Franks told him it 
was “ the system,” and lent him books on 
political economy. 

Next day he found Marcus using the 
term to justify a particularly atrocious 
transaction. 

Evidently he too had been moved. 

Then he applied to Rose for informa- 
tion. What was to be done with the 
system? he asked, and Rose replied 
didactically, “ Change it.” 

He went back to read Franks’s books 
on political economy, and found that, 
while they clashed with every notion he 
had previously held, they left him more 
firmly convinced than ever as to the moral 
invalidity of his position. 

But how to alter it? That was the 
question. He answered it by asking Rose 
another—whether she would marry him. 

“I need your help,” he said. 

Rose laughed, and then became sud- 
denly grave. 

“All the help I could give I myself 
need,” she answered quietly ; ‘* besides, I 
am in your debt.” 

He protested, but she went on firmly : 
“Do not try to get away from your 
difficulties by making fresh ones. We 
scarcely know what life is, you and I. 
Let us at least be sure of that and our- 
selves before we try experiments.” 

And he went away sorrowful and 
alone. 

After a few days, in which he saw much 
of Rose but never reverted to the subject, 
he became loudly cynical and extremely 
dilettante, wrote violent letters to the 
newspapers and achieved a reputation for 
instability which Pall Mall never forgave 
him. 

Secretly he tried still to ease his con- 
science. He endeavoured by an arrange- 
ment with his successor, a totally com- 
monplace and, therefore, rather stupid 
aristocrat, to cut off the entail of his 
estates. The successor presumptive, when 
he heard Lord Davenant’s reasons, 
thought he had gone mad. 

Then he opened a refuge on novel lines, 
close to Carrington's office, where the 
submerged could get a suit of clothes, a 
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pair of boots, the price of a night's shelter, 
and found that the honest poor stayed 
away, and that the thieves, loafers, and 
ruffans came in huge quantities ; a fact 
which caused him first to stop the money 
grant, and then to abandon the enterprise. 

Then he became more cynical, more 
dilettante than ever, shook the dust of his 
native land off his 
feet, and became 
a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. 

What will he 
do? Come back 
and lead in the 
fight for justice, 
or grow old before 
his time and shed 
his better self? 
Perhaps he will 
never come back 
at all. Who can 
tell? But some- 
times Rose thinks 
she can discern his 
future. 

But of Rose her- 
self there is no 
doubt. She did 
not waver or hesi- 
tate as to her 
course. When 
she left Marcus, 
her first care was 
to pay back the 
three hundred 
pounds her father owed Lord Davenant. 
To this end she established herself as a 
coach for Civil Service Examinations. 
She is now thriving, and is becoming 
also an active worker in the Socialist 
movement. For a time her practicality 
told against her, but she overcame 
opposition, and ignored prejudice. 


He became a wanderer on the face of the an 
earth, 
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As for Rose’s father, he went back to 
the cure of souls, and in that he had 
suffered and transgressed he was a little 
less inefficient at the business. 

And Marcus? Did Rose’s influence 
have no permanent effect on him? 
Yes, one effect which we shall see 


presently. 


First, let us re- 
cord it to his credit 
that he took his 
defeat with un- 
ruffed outward 
serenity, that he 
even asked to be 
allowed to forego 
the bill (probably 
because he knew 
that the request 
would be refused), 
and that he never 
betrayed the gen- 
uine disappoint- 
ment he felt. 

How did that 
disappointment 
result ? Differently 
to what the reader 
thinks. Marcus 
had been a lonely 
man nearly all his 
life, and had never 
before experienced 
emotion he 
could not under- 
stand, and gratify, 
or subdue, at will. With this one 
he could do neither, and it made a 
difference in his habits. He took to 
drink—moderate, by no means violent, 
drinking, and he was seldom intoxicated 
during business hours. That was the one 
result to him of his acquaintance with 





A CHAT ABOUT CLOTHES MOTHS. 


By JAMES SCOTT. 


ONSIDERING the great havoc to 
our fabrics for which clothes moths 
are responsible, especially among 

the treasured dresses of ladies, it is a 
wonder that a greater knowledge con- 
cerning them than now exists has not 
been furnished by naturalists for popular 
appreciation. 

When a young lady inspects some 
deli- 
cate, 
and per- 
haps 
costly, 
article 
of ap 
parel 
which 
has 
been in- 
jured 
be yond 
repair : 
by what she supposes to be 
“moths,” it is somewhat un- 
reasonable for a writer to 
expect her to take a pleasant 
interest in the much-abused 
pests; but, as I am about to 
fully describe, the moths them- 
selves are innocent, and are 
far fonder of our fields and 
gardens than of our homes. 
You would not dream of 
killing a pretty butterfly, yet 
it is equally guilty of damage 
to our plants and crops, as 
is the tiny clothes moth to our gar- 
ments and other woven items. Both 
produce caterpillars, which alone are the 
divect cause of devastation. 

A thing must not be despised on ac- 
count of itssmallness. There are millions 
of minute creatures alive to-day which 
to the casual glance seem to be nothing 
more than mere specks of life. But 
however minute they may be, each is as 
wonderfully made as is a human being. 
Every insect that breathes is constructed 
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FIG. I.—CLOTHES MOTH 
(WITH THREE EGGS), 
ABOUT TEN TIMES ITS 
NATURAL SIZE. 


with intensely peculiar cleverness, if one 
may so express the great work of our 
Creator. Take our present subject—the 
familiar clothes moth—as an instance. 
It is not the mere gold dusty and 
insignificant object that the ordinary 
observer imagines it to be. No, it is as 
beautifully arrayed as a gorgeous bird. 
In fact, in many directions its elegance 

exceed s 

that be- 

longing 

to our 

feath- 

ered ac- 

quaint- 

ances. | 

suppose 

there 

are but 

com pa- 

ratively 

few peo- 
ple who have seen the pretty 
eggs of a clothes moth; and 
still fewer who have actually 
watched the process of egg 
laying. My attention has 
been frequently occupied with 
this common, yet rarely de- 
tected spectacle. I have 
placed these busy little moths 
on their backs over surfaces 
sufficiently moist to retain 
them in that position without 
harm to themselves, and 
watched their various actions 
with great interest through a microscope 
revealing the insect magnified several 
hundreds of times. Egg laying is accom- 
plished in an extraordinary manner. 
When one of the tiny specks is about 
to be brought forth, a kind of telescopic 
arrangement is protruded by the moth, 
and an egg passes along the tube and is 
deposited at any desired spot within a 
certain radius. In this peculiar way the 
insect places a large number of eggs 
side by side with the precision and 
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symmetrical accuracy displayed in a 
regiment of soldiers. 


FIG, 2.—CLOTHES MOTH ABOUT TEN TIMES 
ENLARGED. NOTE SPIRAL TONGUE. 


In the drawing Fig. 1 is shown a 
clothes moth upon its back, with its four 
wings outspread, and three eggs 
adjacent to it. The picture is 
of course an immensely magni- 
fied image of the creature. The 
eggs are radiant, honey-combed 
little objects, smaller than the 
smallest of pin-heads. 

When fertile, and in proper 
position within the seams of 
our revered clothes, or the 
meshes of our valued fabrics, 
there issues from each egg a 
white grub or caterpillar, which 
will feed upon the material, 
and otherwise maltreat it, to 
our personal displeasure. The 
moth itself has not the power OF A 
to consume any woven stuff 
whatever, and is really trouble- 
some only for the reason that it 
selects textile articles as repositories for 
its eggs in order that food may be 
ensured for the support of its forthcoming 
offspring, which, be it remembered, are 
not moths but caterpillars. A few of the 
latter, greatly enlarged, are shown in 
Fig. 4. 

When the caterpillar has accomplished 
a sufficient amount of damage, it makes 
itself a snug cocoon or case out of the 
hairs or fibres composing the fur or 
cloth, and having attached the cocoon 
securely into position so that shaking of 
the clothes will not dislodge it, it falls 
into a trance as it were. Whilst in this 
unconscious state it undergoes a trans- 
formation similar to that experienced by 
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FIG. 3.—A HIGHLY 
MAGNIFIED PORTION 


MOTH’S HORN. 
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all butterfly and moth caterpillars. Its 
skin hardens and turns brown, and the 
creature itself changes from a nasty 
creeping thing to a gilt moth, with 
wings so neatly rolled and folded as to 
need very careful adjustment when the 
finished insect emerges from its mummy 
case—really its old original skin. 

What a wonderful change has finally 
taken place! It is hardly believable that 
such strange creatures as are pictured 
in Fig. 4 could develop into insects like 
those shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Yet this 
is but one of thousands of marvels which 
are going on every day of the year. 

Now let us minutely examine the 
moth. If it be handled, our fingers 
become clouded with dust from its wings 
and legs. Is it mere shape- 
less dust? No! Putit beneath 
the microscope and you will 
observe that what resembles 
dust is a mass of feathery 
objects of definite shapes. 
These particles are called scales, 
and they cover the whole body, 
wings and legs of the moth in 
a similar way to that in which 
feathers cover birds. The insect 
is so fragile as not to be capable 
of feeling the touch of us giants 
without sustaining injury. 
Hence the removal of the scales 
—or dust—when the creature is 
handled. 

In Fig. 6 are given a number 
of variously shaped scales and 
three-pronged hairs taken from _ the 
same moth which furnished me with the 
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FIG. 4.—CATERPILLARS, HATCHED 
FROM THE CLOTHES MOTH’S EGGS, 
EVENTUALLY BECOME PERFECT 
CLOTHES MOTHS. 


material for preparing all the accom- 
panying drawings. 
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These scales are not placed pell-mell 
on the moth. They are, indeed, as regu- 


larly fixed in rows one 
above another as are the 
tiles on the roof of a 
house. An idea of this 
fact may be gained by 
referring to Fig. 5. 
Along most of thescales 
are certain ribs, whose 
purpose is to strengthen 
them, and the ribs travers- 
ing the scales bordering 
the moth’s wings con- 
tinue to grow whilst the 
substance intervening be- 
tween them is retarded 
from doing likewise. 
Thus a fringe of hair 
encircles the wings, and 
extends from variousother 


points of the insect’s body and legs. 


some cases the fringe is inordinately 
long, and imparts 
quite a fairy-like 
appearance to the 
moth. 

As I said before, 


a clothes moth can- 
not eat clothes. 
The reason for this 
is very obvious 
when the creature 
is examined ; for it 
is then seen to 
possess a_ long, 
slender trunk, cap- 
able of being di- 
vided lengthways 
and forming, appar- 
ently, two trunks. 
It is a compli- 
cated piece of mech- 
anism, and to de- 
scribe it fully here 
might prove only 
tedious reading. Its 
relative length is 
amazing when 


FIG. 


TO THE 
TOUCHED. 


FIG. 


5.—GREATLY 


MAGNIFIED 


PORTION OF CLOTHES MOTH’S 


WING, 


SHOWING HOW THE 


SCALES LIE TIER UPON TIER. 


6.—GREATLY 
(SCALES) OF GOLD DUST WHICH ADHERE 
FINGERS WHEN THE MOTH IS 


straightened out and being used to 
imbibe the nectar from flowers, or the 


sweetness from household - 
commodities. 

The moth has the pe- 
culiar ability of coiling 
the trunk so neatly that 
it is almost completely 
concealed from view when 
not needed for feeding 
purposes. Fig. 2 shows 
the trunk partly coiled. 

The moth has two 
comparatively enormous 
compound eyes plainly 
observable in Fig. 1. 
From between these eyes 
there protrudes a pair of 
long and fragile horns, 
which to the naked eye 
resembles only extremely 


In fine hairs. But when immensely magni- 


MAGNIFIED 


PARTICLES 


fied these horns are seen to be composed of 


dozens of segments 
exactly like the five 
shown in Fig. 3,and 
furnished with ex- 
traordinarily min- 
ute hairs. The por- 
tion illustrated is 
but the merest speck 
of one of these horns, 
as may be under- 
stood by comparing 
the thickness of the 
joints with the 
actual fineness of 
the horns. 

I think that, even 
without studying a 
humble clothes 
moth more closely, 
enough has _ been 
stated to prove that 
Nature hasnot made 
some things small 
because she had 
exhausted her power 
of creating detail. 





(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


WO of the Newer Novelists, Mr. 
Filson Young and Mr. Stuart 
Young, have written books which 

deal with phases of life and types of 
emotional human nature that, in our 
conventional civilisation, are instinctively 
avoided as subjects of conversation 
between men and women. They are as 
real as any other phases of life or types 


of humanity, as practically all men and 
doubtless most women know, but they 
lie within those problems of sex which 
it is the habit of the time to treat as 


non-existent. They meet us on the 
stage; they meet us in fiction; they 
brush against us in the life of the street ; 
even drawing-rooms do not escape their 
influence. To ignore them is, with some, 
a compulsion born of ingrained delicacy 
of feeling, with others a pose, with still 
others a religion, with most a mere habit. 
It is quite possible to conceive of an 
educated and refined society where 
humanity would not shrink from the 
consideration of humanity in all its 
moods and tendencies, and it is possible 
to conceive that such freedom might be 
more wholesome than restraint. The 
thing that is talked about loses the 
seductive glamour of a secret. Vice is 
not made tolerable by hypocrisy. Pas- 
sion is not made non-existent by turning 
the head away. 

At all events, the critic has a plain 
course to pursue. He must distinguish 
and examine all literary phases. What- 
ever is, is—whether right or wrong—for 
him to consider and analyse. Tendencies 
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in literature are as real as established 
schools and cannot be ignored. 

Mr. Filson Young’s novel “ The Sands 
of Pleasure” was published in 1905. It 
is not a novel in the sense in which most 
novel readers use the word. It isa study 
of temperaments and an _ excursion 
through the Elysian fields of the Paris 
demi-monde. The hero—we must employ 
the conventional tags—dces not struggle 
after the ideal domestic bliss through 
quagmires of opposition or obstacles 
thrown in his way by unkind fate. The 
tale is not a romance; there is no 
heroine, or none, at least, whose acquaint- 
ance would be a matter for indiscriminate 
boasting. But it is a singularly vivid, 
accurate and unflinching description of 
a world and its denizens about which 
voices are usually silent except in the 
smoking-room or the club, and into 
which pens have usually shrunk from 
dipping for ink. 

Mr. Young is alive to the artistic value 
of contrasts. Richard Grey is a designer 
and builder of lighthouses, the son of a 
builder of lighthouses, an enthusiast in 
his profession, and already, at the early 
age of thirty, is in the trust of the 
Brethren of Trinity House. At our intro- 
duction to him he is building a rock 
light on the Cornish coast, spending his 
days and often much of his nights in the 
open air, in contact with sun and wind, 
with sea and storm and rain and calm 
and sunshine. And so his life has always 
been, very close to Nature, so that he has 
come to manhood very pure in heart, 
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very unspoiled and large of nature. But 
the time came when “he realised that 
the social side of him was a little 
starved,. . .and wondered rather vaguely 
if he had any more discoveries to make 
about himself. On the whole he thought 
not ; and thought so gladly, for he liked 
to feel himself full-grown and mature in 
the world, master of himself and able to 
devote himself to the work that absorbed 
him.” 

This absolutely fresh and unspotted 
nature goes to Paris with a man ten 
years his senior, once an art student in 
that gay city, but now an artist in 
memory only; a man of cosmopolitan 
experience, just, sane, sincere, and of 
much deep knowledge of life. “He 
hated the Rue de Rivoli and all its 
works with an enthusiasm of hatred that 
was only equalled by his passionate love 
for Montmartre; ... the two Parisian 
worlds of art and pleasure ... he 
knew.” And in the Parisian world of 
pleasure Richard Grey met Toni. “She 
was small and slight, exquisitely made 
and moulded, with a small head poised 
over shoulders that a Greek might have 
worshipped, and surmounted by a mass 
of tawny golden hair,” and Toni was a 
queen of the demi-monde. Then we 
have a wonderful description of the night 
life of Paris, the life that begins at mid- 
night and ends at dawn, and slowly the 
man of the rock and the sea is drawn to 
the house that is built on the sands. 
But in the end Richard comes back to 
his granite tower, anchored to the endur- 
ing earth, stedfast against the insidious 
caresses of the unstable sea as against its 
truculent rage. 

Whether Mr. Filson Young is describing 
the building of the tower, or a supper at 
Maxim’s, or a dance at the Rat Mort, he 
equally impresses us with the fidelity of 
his picture. He knows of what he 
writes, and he not only knows the tech- 
nique of lighthouse construction, but he 
knows how the half-world of Paris lives 
and moves and has its being. He paints 
types in this world that is at war with 
society with as bold a realism as another 
will draw for us a Mayfair group. Best 
of all, he understands how the love of 
such a man as Grey for one of the 


denizens of that underworld may break 
upon the hopeless barrier into a great 
pity and grief that dignifies and deepens 
character. When he stood upon the 
balcony of his lighthouse watching “ the 
raying beams of light as in their travel 
round the horizon they pointed towards 
France ... he felt that they flung a 
bridge, impassable by mortal feet, over 
which his spirit and hers might pass, 
and meet in an understanding of truths 
beyond regret and beyond illusion. He 
thought of her loss without bitterness, 
and saw how inevitable it has always 
been. . . . Some part of her, the best 
of her perhaps, he knew that he had 
made his own, still possessed and held 
forever independently of any action of 
hers. He felt, too, that she had made 
something of him that was not there 
before, something new in him that was 
her own, and that he could not destroy 
or take away even if he would.” 

Mr. Filson Young is in his thirty-first 
year, and has served his apprenticeship 
to literature in the higher ranks of 
journalism. He is Irish by birth and 
ancestry, and spent much of his youth 
on the north-east shores of Ireland, where 
he imbibed that love of the sea and 
everything connected with it which, as 
he confesses, remains the strongest 
external influence and interest of his life. 
His father, who was a Presbyterian 
minister in Ireland, left his charge shortly 
after the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and went to a charge near Man- 
chester, and Mr. Filson Young received 
the greater part of his education at the 
Manchester Grammar School. 

Among the influences that dominated 
him later he remembers most vividly Sir 
Charles Hallé and his successor, Dr. Hans 
Richter ; and also his master, Dr. Kend- 
rick Pyne, with whom he was in the 
closest association at the Manchester 
Cathedral for a long time. He devoted 
himself chiefly to composition, and during 
this period published various songs and 
instrumental works, which were regarded 
in high musical circles as showing great 
promise. During his musical studies 
Mr. Filson Young had been led to write 
some musical criticisms or impressions, 
and these, which were first published in 
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a volume entitled “ Mastersingers,” in 
the year 1901, attracted some attention 
and very high praise. After that he was 
attached to the Manchester Guardian, as 
musical and dramatic critic; he was 
sent out by the Manchester Guardian as 
war correspondent during the South 
African campaign (1899-1900). These 
seven months of campaigning had un- 
doubtedly an effect upon his character 
and future occupations, and when he 
came back it was 
to journalism and 
literature that he 
devoted himself, 
and no more to 
music, except in a 
subordinate way. 
He then became 
assistant editor of 
the Pilot, a year 
later literary edi- 
tor of the Daily 
Mail, and_ still 
later editor of the 
Outlook. His chief 
published works 
are: Various songs 
and instrumental 
works; “ The Re- 
lief of Mafeking,” 
1900; “A Volun- 
teer Brigade,” 
“ Mastersingers,” 
1901; “Ireland at 
the Cross Roads,” 
1903 ;. “ The Com- 
plete Motorist,” 
1904; ** The Sands 
of Pleasure,” 1905 ; 
“The Happy Mo- 
torist,” 1906; and 
“Christopher Columbus and the New 
World of his Discovery,” 1906. 

“ Passion’s Peril,” by Mr. Stuart Young, 
is an even bolder attempt to analyse 
the nature of a woman in whom the 
primal instinct of sex dominates all the 
restraining influences of marital loyalty, 
of maternal instinct, of social convention 
and of religious emotion. Lily Benson 
is the daughter of a Liberian planter. 
In her veins flows the hot blood of the 
negro race, tempered to a degree by 
ancestral intermarriages between white 
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Author of ‘‘ The Sands of Pleasure.” 


and black. She is cultured and edu- 
cated, and Frank Benson, an Englishman 
and a writer of novels, married her, 
“more as the result of an experiment 
than because he loved her.” But she 
“set to work seriously, earnestly, to 
accustom herself to white faces, resolutely 
to learn and bear the burden of wifehood 
at his side in England.” They have one 
child, a boy, frail in health but of abnor- 
mally acute intelligence and perspicuity. 
The husband be- 
comes so intensely 
absorbed in his 
work, in the im- 
aginative world he 
creates as a writer 
of fiction, that he 
loses sympathy 
withthe real world 
existing all about 
him. His wife 
resents his indiffer- 
ence, his cold re- 
sponses to the 
almost frenzied 
demands of her 
nature, but he re- 
mains blind to the 
peril in which his 
aloofness and in- 
tense pre-occupa- 
tion are placing 
her. Such ‘is the 
situation when she 
comes under the 
influence of Selwyn 
Waring, a genius 
to whom life is 
chiefly an exotic 
dalliance with 
pleasurable emo- 
tion, the most dangerous of influences to 
a nature like Lily’s, starved by the neglect 
of her husband. Waring does not seek 
her for himself, but his philosophy of life 
undermines her character, shatters such 
props of virtue as might have upheld her 
fidelity, and she deserts husband and 
child for the precarious but actual em- 
bodiment of what her nature craves above 
all things. 

There is a strong scene between her 
husband and herself in which this erotic 
craving is made manifest. “A woman,” 
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she pleads with him, “doesn’t care for a 
love as deep as the sea and as silent—she 
wants the troubled surface and the waves 
of desire. It isnot love alone, you know; 
it is the being loved. The man dors not 
matter all in all—it is the loving arms 
that count.” 

“You are a queer girl, Lily.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t say that! You 
never tell me anything about my appear- 
ance. You might, even if it were only 
exaggeration. Other men who used to 
care for me have told me things about 
my eyes, my hands, my hair. Things as 
sweet as anything in your books. I don't 
believe you observe.” 

“But I do, Lil. Only it would be 
desecration to declare it.” 

“O what do I care for your thinkings ; 
I want your voice and your arms.” 

“I wish I could understand your 
mood.” 

“IT wish to heaven you could! Per- 
haps if you were not so good we would 
be happier. You are too true to me. It 
is men like you who send women like 
me to the devil.” 

Not the highest type of pure, im- 
personal, self-effacing womanhood, but a 
very real type nevertheless, a type it were 
charity to acknowledge. 

The strength of Mr. Young’s book i; 
twofold—its fearlessness and the remark- 
ably acute study of the personality of 
Selwyn Waring. The author is absolutely 
in-xorable in tracing the logical sequence 
of Lily’s fall from grace. He sees that 
with sucha woman the course must b= ever 
downward after the first fatal step, and 
that not even motherhood can arrest the 
inevitable descent. And yet we are 
made to see that all this is due rather 
to environment than to innate defiance 
of moral code, that the woman is not so 
much evil as the victim of heredity. The 
time comes when both husband and wile 
are tried in the fire of experience to the 
point where they confess to each other 
their mutual share in the wreck of their 
lives, and see that neither can cast a 
stone at the other. 

But the study of Waring is a great 
triumph for Mr. Young. It would be a 
triumph if he were a writer matured by 
many years of work, but most notable 





considering his age is only twenty-six, 
and that ‘“Passion’s Peril” is only his 
second novel. Waring is manifestly a 
close study from life, and the original is 
Oscar Wilde. Mr. Young’s acquaintance 
with the famous poseuy commenced in 
1894, a year before Wilde’s trial and 
conviction, and when Mr. Young was 
but fourteen years of age. He had, 
therefore, but comparatively few oppor- 
tunities of studying the man at first hand, 
which makes this portrait all the more 
remarkable for its convincing accuracy 
and vividness. And it is a portrait that 
will be appraised as, on the whole, just. 
The man stands before us stripped to his 
essential values, brilliant, epigrammatic, 
cynical, epicurean, fascinating and de- 
testable, a moral leper, an unbalanced 
genius, half god—half satyr. To restore 
the conversation of sach a man as Wilde 
—to reproduce his extravagant diction 
in page after page of brilliant monologue, 
as Mr. Young does in this book, is an 
extraordinary achievement, and the hour 
will come when this achievement will be 
recognised at its worth, quite irrespective 
of the absurd British philistinism which 
abjures Oscar Wilde as the great unmen- 
tionable. Let us quote two or three 
passages—all that we have space for. 
Waring is the speaker. 

“| have only known one kind of regret 
—tremorse for the sins that circumstances 
have surrounded with insuperable 
barriers.” 

“ Have you ever seen a ventriloquist ? 
My dear fellow, modern morality is like 
that. The ventriloquist speaks, the 
dummy answers. The questions are so 
adroit, the answers come so fast, that 
every one, even to the dummy, imagines 
that the dialogue depends upon himself. 
Such is modern conventionalism.”’ 

“To my mind, travelling is the most 
hideous form of debauchery known to 
our age.” 

“To sin magnificently, as you are 
learning how to sin, and as I have 
sinned for years, is one of the most 
complicated of the arts. There are only 
a few people in each century who master 
its technique.” 

“T sometimes tremble with pleasure 
when I look at a flower or a pretty face. 
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With me Beauty is 
part of desire, and 
there are tears 
waiting in the petals 
ofarose. .. . I wish 
to be remembered as 
an Idealist.” 

“On entering 
prison I found that 
my nature lacked 
one of the most beau- 
tiful motives in Art 
—that of pity. It 
is only pity that gives 
to a book or a picture 
expanse, and by its 
means alone is a 
boundless _horizon 
opened. ... Pity is 
a wonderful thing, 
and I never knew it. 
With that feeling in 
my heart I produced 
the book which will 
be published after 
my death.” 

“] shall at least 
die conscious of my 
own position. Reli- 
gion cannot help me. 
The faith that others 
give is to what is un- 
seen. I give rever- 
ence to what can be 
touched and looked 
at. lam a pagan 
pure and simple.” 

This must suffice; and the extracts 
should show that, as nearly as it is 
possible for one man to enter into the 
soul of another, Mr. Young interprets 
that monstrous enigma of our modern 
humanity. 

Mr. Young’s father was John Pultney 
Young, late of Lyndhurst, New Forest, 
of an old yeoman family that dates back 
to the time of Rufus. He was educated 
at Manchester and abroad, and has 
travelled a great deal throughout Europe 
and in Egypt, the Soudan, and other parts 
of Africa. He lived in Liberia for some 
two years, where he had intimate oppor- 
tunities of studying the negro character 
in the full-blooded nature, the quadroon 
and octoroon and lesser admixtures of 
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Author of “ Passion’s Peril.” 


negro blood. His first novel, “ Merely 
a Negress,” was founded on these ex- 
periences. He is a most conscientious 
and painstaking writer. ‘“ Passion’s 
Peril” was two years in the making. Not 
content with two or even three drafts of 
a story, he writes and re-writes until he is 
satisfied. His life, short as it has been, 
has made him cosmopolitan in his 
sympathies, and his studies have gravi- 
tated instinctively to art and literature. 
He has studied painting both in Paris 
and London, and is an authority on the 
impressionist school. He is a poet, too, 
as more than one contribution from his 
pen in this magazine has attested. His 
third novel, which will be called “The 
Lonely Traveller” is expected to appear 
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next autumn. His other publications 
have been “Minor Melodies” (1904), 
published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.; “The After Life” (1905), by the 
Keystone Press ; and “ An Urning’s Love” 
(1906), published privately. 

The pendulum swings through a long 
arc in passing from the two novels above 
named to Dr. W. H. Fitchett’s story, 
“Ithuriel’s Spear.” Dr. Fitchett is a 
minister of the Methodist Church in 
Australia, a man who leads the strenuous 
life; an earnest, whole-souled worker. 
He was born in Westgate, Grantham, 
and when he was three years old his 
father and mother emigrated with their 
young children to Australia. One of his 
brothers has been Solicitor—General, 
another is a Dean in the Episcopal 
Church of the Colony. He is head of a 
ladies’ college at Hawthorn, near Mel- 
bourne, and in all movements that have 
the welfare of Methodism and Christianity 
at heart he is an active and influential 
worker. 

“Ithuriel’s Spear” is a proof of the 
breadth of his mind and of his reading. 
It is a controversial novel—a novel 
written with a purpose—and it has the 
sins of its class. Doubtless the last thing 
its author had in mind in writing it was 
the making of a work of art. He had 
other thoughts and aims. Free-thought 
stood a dazzling figure in his way, and he 
said to himself, “I will annihilate the 
false knight, or at least I will deal him 
some swingeing blows.” Abjuring for the 
moment the tract, the sermon, the essay, 
the philosophical disquisition as the 
medium of his onslaught, he took the 
novel, sugar-coated his polemics with 
romance, and thus threw down the 
gauntlet to a far wider circle of sceptics, 
actual or potential. 

The difficulty that confronts the man 
who thus sets out to demolish a school of 
opinion by measuring its practical influ- 
ence upon a group of invented characters 
acting in an invented environment, is to 
convince the opposition that he has not 
loaded the dice. I can prove the truth 
of any heresy under the sun if I am 
allowed to choose my characters and 
paint my scenes; and in estimating the 
didactic value of any work of imagina- 
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tion, the prime question must always 
be: Has the author “ played the game”? 
Now Mr. Fitchett has not quite “ played 
the game.” Into the conventional atmo- 
sphere of Middleford he introduces a very 
disturbing influence in the shape of an 
active, aggressive society of free-thinkers, 
placed on an assured financial basis by a 
munificent legacy of £30,000. With a 
happy sense of humour and many 
pathetic touches the author gives us a 
vivid picture of the opposing camps in 
the spiritual and dialectic warfare that 
ensues. His dvamatis persone are well 
conceived and contrasted. Fora time the 
free-thinkers appear to have it all their 
own way, or nearly all; their meetings 
are overflowing and the churches are 
deserted. But Mr. Fitchett has a mission 
to fulfil, and all this preamble is but the 
art of the orator, who first sets out the 
adversary’s case with every appearance of 
fairness, and then proceeds to annihilate 
it. I cannot believe that Mr. Fitchett 
thinks that free-thinkers invariably be- 
come scoundrels or apostates—that no 
good men die in the odour (or in-odour) 
of Agnosticism. But in his book it is 
demonstrated, if we please, that free- 
thought encourages theft, drunkenness, 
vice, disloyalty, greed, selfishness, hypo- 
crisy, and other deadly sins. Every 
individual of them comes to grief, and 
the society, or free-thought in its collec- 
tive capacity, to extinction. This is 
almost too thorough. Mr. Fitchett makes 
scepticism as demoralising as absinthe, 
and far quicker in its work. So far as 
the book has a didactic end, it must be 
presumed to be written, not for the 
believer, but for the unbeliever, and does 
the author think he can win converts by 
overstating his case? He is on surer 
ground when he presents the consolations 
of the Christian faith; when he demon- 
strates the power of pity as not only a 
redeeming but a civilising grace; when 
he takes his stand on the ethical values 


_of Christ’s appeal for brotherly love and 


forbearance. 

But the critic must not concern him- 
self too much with the controversial 
elements of such a story ; only we cannot 
escape from it when the development 
of character is made to hang upon it. 
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We must ask, then, whether the develop- 
ment isconvincing. Mr. Fitchett himself 
seems to feel that the orthodox group in 
his story requires to be stiffened into 
something more robust than the calm of 
Middleford life allows for, and he takes 
his hero into the South African War. 
These are unquestionably the finest parts 
of “Ithuriel’s Spear.” The author is 
picturesque, vivid, thrilling. He writes 
like one who has seen it all, and with 
the art of the soldier, not the civilian. 
Take this as a sample : 

The British were storming a Boer 
position, strongly held on a rock-strewn 
kopje, and had reached 
shelter behind a stone 
wall that ran, like a 
grey ribbon, across the 
shoulder of the hill. 
“Tt was, perhaps, a 
couple of hundred 
yards to the foot of 
the kopje. A broken 
wall of rock rose 
steeply, girdling the 
hill as a belt of armour 
— sorely shattered — 
might belt the sides of 
an ironclad. Above 
the line of rock the 
actual crest of the hill 
ran back, a_ skull- 
shaped curve ofslippery 
grass. The air, torn 
by a hail of Mauser 
bullets from the face 
of broken rock and the 
crown of yellow grass, 
seemed full of rustling 
whispers. The task 
was to leap over the 
wall, race across the 
space of rock-sown 
grass, climb the fire- 
spitting face of the 
kopje, and storm up 
the glacis-like slope 
above ; and all this in 
the teeth of magazine 
rifles! The best sol- 
diers in the world 
might have turned back 
from such a task with- 
out shame. 
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“But for the men crouching under that 
wall—Dublin Fusiliers, Irish Fusiliers, 
Rifles, and a sprinkling of Colonial 
Volunteers—to turn back was the very 
last thing contemplated. No man so 
much as looked back! Every face was 
turned up to that front of rock, with its 
deadly spray of flying lead! . . . 

“ At that moment came therush. The 
British officer, whatever his scientific 
defects, seldom fails in actual and per- 
sonal leadership. He is, in brief, the 
best leader of fighting men for the actual 
charge the race has yet produced! A 
Fusilier officer near Kit put his hand on 
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Author of ‘ Ithuriel’s Spear.” 
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the top of the wall, and, with a shout, 
leaped over it! The men nearest to him 
followed instantly. In a moment the 
wall, from end to end, was a fresco of 
leaping, khaki-clad figures. The men 
were over, and the slope was covered 
with charging soldiers! Many fell—the 
Fusilier officer that led, amongst them. 
But onward swept the human wave. 
The slope behind was strewn with the 
bleeding and the dead, the hill-face in 
front was edged with stinging fire. But 
upward, without pause or shrinking, 
raced the gallant stormers. Light-footed 





figures were fiercely climbing upon the 
rocky face. Some paused for a moment 
at the foot of the glacis-like crown of 
the hill, till their panting comrades 
reached them, and then raced up, side by 
side, with frowning brows and levelled 
bayonets, to the crest.” 

This is very fine, but it is doubtful if 
a man capable of playing a manly part 
in such a charge as that, especially if he 
is an Englishman, with an Englishman’s 
instinctive reticence, would exploit his 
religious faith and feeling so freely as 
Dr. Fitchett makes his hero do. 


ROUND THE CLOCK. 


By J. M. STUART YOUNG. 


SANG of my love in the sunshine of May, 
And the garrulous bird on the sycamore spray 
Warbled his song to the nest ; 
Come, darling, the flowers are a’bloom on the lea, 
The blossoms are budding on bramble and tree ; 
And all through the long, odorous Spring we will be 
At Rest! At Rest! 


I sang of my love in the scorching July, 
And the ruddy-browed sun in a radiant sky 
Uplifted his golden-hued crest ; 
And the clamorous-tongued land was melodious with song— 
Oh, the world shall be merry, the days shall be long, 
For love in the sunshine is happy and strong— 
Sweet Rest! Sweet Rest! 


I sang to my heart in the wane of the year, 
And the sheen of the sunset hung luridly drear 
Far down in the lowering west ; 
The home was forsaken, the sparrow had fled, 
Its music was hushed, and the flowers were dead ; 
But a voice through the silence and solitude said— 


“Sweet Rest ! 


Sweet Rest!” 


Ah! Still sings that voice in the wind o’er the snow; 
There is rest after sorrow, and joy after woe, 
And love that is tried is the best; 
I care not though tempest be black in the sky, 
Though the sun may be fickle, and pure blossoms die, 
A day there will come when love’s glamour is nigh, 
And Rest! Glad Rest! 
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THE HEDGEHOGS DINNER PARTY. 


A VISIT TO NEVER-NEVER LAND. 


TRANGE indeed are 
the things that 


happen in the 
Never-Never Land, just 
where the rainbow 
touches the ground and 
poppies nod sleepily all 
day long. Whoever goes 
there begins first of all 
to stretch and yawn and 
rub his eyes, and then 
he gets drowsier and 
drowsier, until at last 
he tumbles down and 
the poppies turn into 
beautiful white lilies all 
about him; and just 
at that moment the 
wonderful things begia 
to happen. 

It is worth going to 
Never-Never Land just 
to see them, because you 
can come back very 
easily if you only take a 
bell with you and don’t 
forget to ring it when 
you have seen enough. 
If you forget the bell— 
well, I hardly know THE SERENADERS. 
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how you would get back; it might be 
very painful. 

I am giving you some pictures of a few 
of the things to be seen there; only a 
few, for if you should chance to take a 
different road from that I took, you 
would of course see many curious things 
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but, strange to say, when you are actually 
in Never-Never Land such things do not 
seem odd at all; it is only when you 
think of them after you get back that 
they strike you as curious. You need 
never be afraid there, because all these 
queer creatures are so busy with their 


THE HANGING OF REYNARD THE FOX. 


which I did not. But these will give 
you an idea what you may expect to find 
in Never-Never Land. 

Very curious? Yes, very curious 
indeed. 

You might think it would be startling 
to open a door and suddenly come upon 
a party of hedgehogs sitting round a 
dinner table in an elegant apartment, 


own affairs that they will take no notice 
of you. The comical serenaders will go 
on hammering on their pans and buckets ; 
the hanging of that sly thief Reynard 
will not be interrupted because you 
happen to be looking on. The testy 
sergeant will continue to scold and drill 
the awkward new recruit, and the clever 
artist will proceed with the portrait he is 
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all these strange 

scenes and talk 

about them as we 

go—to stop and 

watch the party of 

card-players or hear 

the wide - awake 

sentry challenge 

that poor timid 

fellow to give the 

watchword. But if 

we do not happen 

to meet a friend on 

the way, we must 

remember all the 

queer people we 

have met and de- 

scribe them when 

we get back home. 

I have been told 

that when children 

Ss have eaten too 

ese ae Ss much plum pudding 
ee @ and mince pie or 
very rich cake and 

THE RAW RECRUIT. go immediately 


painting just the 
same as if no one 
was observing him. 
And so of every 
group you come 
upon ; they will all 
be too busily en- 
gaged in their own 
affairs to pay any 
attention to you, 
and you can watch 
them as long as you 
like without being 
told that you are 
rude. 

It is a pity that 
each of us has to go 
alone to the Never- 
Never Land. It 
would be nice to go 
in a party, but that 
is impossible for 
some reason. We 
may meet a friend 
there by chance,’and 
then it is a delight 
to wander with him 
or with her through HE MAKE A PRETTY PICTURE? 
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after..to the 
Never - Never 
Land they 
sometimesmeet 
with very terri- 
fying people 
there, ugly 
monsters who 
are quite dread- 
ful to look at. 
Of course that 
only shows that 
it is a mistake 
to be greedy, 
for usually the 
Land is a very 
pleasant Land 
and the people 
we meet very 
entertaining. 
You can see 
that from the 
pictures. 

But never— 
never forget to take the bell 
you! 

If you have not got a bell, I have 
heard that a gong would do, and some 
say that an earthquake shock will bring 
you back from Never-Never Land in a 


with 
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HALT! GIVE THE PASSWORD. 


twinkle; but then you see one cannot 
always have an earthquake in the pocket 
all ready to shake. Besides that, I think 
I should bar earthquakes for fear they 
might hurt some of the jolly folks who 
live in that land. A bell is the best. 





A QUIET GAME OF CARDS. 






















“Oh, don’t you remember, 
When it came in, bleak Decem- 
ber, 
We would draw our chairs 
together 
Round the old fireside. 
And we spun ‘yarns’ to each 
other 
As becomes a man and brother, 
But—good Heavens! How we lied! 
How we lied!” 
—The Brother's Remembrance. 


HE man was a curious-looking fellow. 
He hada vulgar, coarse, beery face, 
and wore a bearskin cap (with other 
things, of course), but his main feature 
was his forehead. I pride myself con- 
siderably on my phrenological knowledge, 
and unless I am greatly mistaken this 
fellow had an imagination—a remarkable 
imagination ; and this is my principal 
reason for disbelieving that this story is 
true. 

However, when he walked into the tap- 
room of the Bell Inn (by the way, this 
was where I had put up for the night; 
I was sitting in the tap-room, enjoying 
the brilliant conversation of some local 
yokels), he ordered a pint of ale, just like 
any ordinary person. He then, very 
gravely and carefully, unfolded and stuck 
upon the tap-room wall a highly illumi- 
nated poster, announcing in all the colours 
of the rainbow resplendent, that Bodgers 
(or Prodgers, I forget which) would give 
a performance of their unparalleled circus 
in the village of Landistow to-morrow, at 
three precisely; children half-price. I 
mention this merely to emphasise that 
the man was from a circus. 

And then, after appreciatively survey- 
ing his handiwork, he sat down, and 
genially joined in the talk. 

Of course, the yokels discussed the start- 
lingly new topic of the coming show with 
much animation. The fellow in the bear- 


skin cap had with him a dog—a shaggy- 
haired, blear-eyed, and rather ancient 
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specimen of the canine species. I liked it 
rather, and the man put it through several 
interesting tricks for our edification. To 
see the dog put its nose into the man’s 
coat-pocket, extract therefrom his tobacco- 
pouch, open it on the floor, and take out 
what is technically called a “ quid,” was, 
in its way, elevating and instructive, as 
showing the depths to which a dog can 
sometimes descend. 

However, the dog’s performance natu- 
rally turned the conversation on to the 
training of animals, and the man in the 
bearskin cap grew ruminative. 

“ Ah!” he remarked with some feeling, 
“Thad a circus of me own, wunst, and 
I’ve seen one or two pekooliar kinds of 
performin’ animals, different times. 

“But one of the curiousest things I 
ever did see—well, I'll just tell ye; ye 
see, it was like this ’ere— 

“It was just about come twenty-three 
year ago now when | activally owned a 
circus, ’stead of goin’ around posting for 
one. It wasn’t a very big concern, mind 
ye; no brass bands, percessions, nor 
nothing of that. I had a few hosses, 
some performin’ dogs, a lion and mate— 
this was a bargain, these two. They 
was rather old and rusty, and wouldn't 
hurt a black-beetle; but they was down 
in the bills as ‘genuwine, untamed, 
forest-bred,’ so I used to make good 
business with ’em. 

“| had a couple of small tents, and the 
company numbered just twenty-three, all 
told, including me and the missus and 
the kids. I used to charge threepence each 
for admission, preserved seats sixpence 
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and ninepence, so you see mine wasn't 
exactly no greatest show on earth. 

“Well, we happened to be at a place 
called Raddlesea, which, perhaps, some on 
you may have heardon. No? Well, it’s 
a little fishing town, somewheres on the 
south coast. It might be in Cornwall— 
might not. Anyway, that’s where I was 
when I fust saw Samuel Pengelly, what 
was a fishing man, mind you, with ideas 
of his own. 

“I remember the day when he fust 
come into our van, almost as if it was the 
day afore yesterday. It was just about 
half arter ten ona Tuesday mornin’. I 
was sittin’ in the van doing some posters 
out; the missus was ironing out some 
fancy costooms, and one of the youngsters 
was cleanin’ out the lions’ cage; and I 
rekoleck ‘ Bill,’ the ‘he’ lion, was a bit 
bad-tempered that day, cos the missus 
would keep on ridin’ the baby up on his 
back. 

“‘Howsumdever, up comes this fisher- 
man, a long, red-whiskered, and rather a 
seirus-looking kind of chap, and he ups 
and says, ‘Is Mr. Ramsey at home this 
mornin’ ?’ says he. 

“*That’s my name, sir,’ says I. ‘At 
your service, if I may arsk your business ?’ 

“He come right in, sat down opposite 
me, and looked at me very curus, indeed. 

“* Well, Mr. Ramsey,’ says he, ‘I saw 
that ’ere performance of yours in the lions’ 
cage last night.’ 

“* Well,’ says I. 

“* Now, I want to know if you'd like 
to see a tremenjis novelty in the per- 
formin’ animal line?’ And before I 
could interrupt, he went on—‘ Something 
that will astonish the world, Mr. Ram- 
sey ; something amazing, something 
uneek, something extraordinary, some- 
thing that'll make your fortune, 
something wot'll paralyse the universe, 
something that’ll——’ 

“* Here! here! here!’ I says, jumpin’ 
up, ‘hold on, hold on! Wot have ye been 
swallerin’—a dickshunary or a cyclopejer, 
or what?’ I says; and the missus pretty 
near busted with laughing. 

“Then I went on— 

“* Well, wot kind of a hanimal is it ?’ 

“* Mr. Ramsey,’ he says, ‘I ain’t a goin’ 
to tell you. I come up here express for 
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to ask you to see him. “Seein’ is 
believin’”’ is my motter.’ 

“* Well, the fact is,’ I says, ‘I don't 
think I want anything now, being full 
up, and trade bad’—for!I was always 
careful buyin’ animals. 

“And with that he got very excited. 

“*Now, look ’ere, Mr. Ramsey,’ says 
he, ‘ you really must!. You can’t miss it 
if you call yourself anything of a show- 
man at all. It’s bound to make money. 
I’ve got him down to my place—’bout a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from here—and 
I tell you, you never see the like on it 
before! And I don’t want you to buy 
him, particular; if you like, I'll perform 
wi’ him meself.’ 

“Well, I was mighty curus, but I was 
still careful like. 

“* How did you get him?’ I says. 

“* Caught him,’ says he. 

“* Where? Out at sea?’ 

“*]T shan’t tell ye, Mr. Ramsey,’ says 
he. 

“So I see he was determined, so I give 
way; puttin’ on me coat, I went with 
him. He led me right through the town, 
towards the east side, through the fishing 
quarter ; then a goodish way along the 
beach under great chalk cliffs, and 
‘There’s my house,’ says he, pointin’ 
with his finger. And there it was, too ; 
all by itself, about half a mile away from 
anybody else; a regular plank-built, 
two-floor, pitched and tarred ordinary 
fisherman's place. Old tubs and nets 
and various kinds of lumber was tumbled 
around it. 

“By the way,as we was comin’ past 
some fishermen in the town, on the way, 
one on ‘em called out, ‘Ow’s yer luck, 
Surly?’ and I arterwards found out ‘he 
was called ‘Surly Sammy’ for a nick- 
name, on account of being such a lonely 
and solitary kind of cuss. 

“Well, when we come to the house, he 
unlocks the door, and in we goes. 

“*Now, Mr. Ramsey,’ says he, ‘ I’ve 
got me gentleman upstairs, and there’s 
only a ladder for to go up; so if you 
don’t mind steppin’ up. I've got him in 
a barrel.’ 

“** A barrel ?’ I says. ‘ Wot, is it a fish 
or something ?’ 

“* Ah, you'll see in a minute!’ he says. 
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“We all come, with a crash and a yell, down the ladder together.” 
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“T didn’t mind the ladder, in course, so 
up | goes, 

“Mr. Samuel Pengelly goes over in the 
corner, and, ‘Come out of it, me boy!’ 
says he, reaching down into a barrel of 
water; and then flop! there it was on 
the table, all wet and wriggling, just 
like a bunch o’ snakes tied up with a bit 
of string; and if you’ll believe me, gentle- 
men, it was a real live squid!” 

Here the man in the bearskin cap 
paused ; partly to have a lengthy drink 
at his ale, and partly to give the yokels 
and myself time to recover from our 
natural astonishment. 

“A wot?” asked a navvy, whose pipe 
had dropped from his mouth. 

“A squid, cuttle-fish, octopus, devil- 
fish ; one of them things with a lot of 
tentacles, and damned great eyes like 
saucers. It pretty mear give me the 
’orrors, it did. 

“It wasn’t a very big ‘un, mind ye; 
I suppose just about three foot long, 
stretched out. But the look of him!— 
‘ere, good lord, let’s have another 
drink ! 

“Well, ’ere was Mr. Sammy a lookin’ 
at me with a grin, expectin’ me to say 
something. 

“* Well,’ says I,‘no mistake, that is 
a novelty, if ye like.’ 

“* Are ye goin’ to take him?’ says he. 

“* Well,’ I says, ‘ I don’t know so much. 
In the fust place, he ain’t so very big ; 
but what there is of him’s enough to 
frighten the Old 'Un himself! Is he 
tame?’ 

«Tame ?’ says he ; ‘ ’ere, ketch hold of 
him!’ And with that, he picks the thing 
up offen the table, and shoved it to’ords 
me, and | felt the touch of it—all cold 
and slimy. I tell youl jumps back pretty 
smart. 

“* Keep him off me!’ I hollered, ’cos 
I wasn’t use to no animals like that. 

“*]T dunno,’ I went on. ‘I might have 
him in a tank for the public to look at; 
but it’s the missus and the kids I’m 
thinking of—frighten ‘em todeath. And 
suppose he growed big, or got dangerous ? 
I shouldn’t know what to do with 
him ; and I likes to have something to 
perform, too,’ I says. ‘Can’t he do no 
tricks ?’ 
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“* Well,’ says he, ‘as for dangerous— 
what about this?’ 

“And, bust me, if he didn’t put this 
‘ere devil-fish on his head! And then 
the thing crawled and twisted all round 
his face, down his chest, and along his 
arms. 

“* And I'll show you some tricks, too,’ 
says he; and shoving the squid on the 
table, he went over to a corner, and got 
out some little bright-coloured flags, 
out’en which he picked a yaller one fust. 
Then he gently waves this ‘ere yaller 
flag at the old squid, and starts whistlin’ 
a waltzin’ kind of tune; and, if you'll 
believe me, gentlemen, that there devil- 
fish stood up on the end of its tentacles, 
and began waltzing to time all round the 
table ! 

“ And so he went on; when he showed 
a blue flag, the darn thing stood on his 
head, with all his tentacles twirlin’ in the 
air, like corkscrews ; and for a green flag 
he spun round sideways, like a Catherine- 
wheel. And this fetched me pretty nigh ; 
but I still hummed and har’d a bit—we 
haves to be so keerful, ye know, buyin’ 
animals. 

“So I says— 

“* Now, look here, Mr. Pengelly, if he 
was only a bit bigger I'd take him to- 
morrow, if you’d agree to come with 
him and lookarter him. Theonly thing 
is, he’s too small. I’m afraid people 
wouldn’t hardly see him in the ring, so 
I’m afraid we'll have to cry off.’ 

“And with that he looked pretty glum, 
Ican tell you. As for me, I couldn’t get 
me eyes offen that horror, squirmin’, and 
turnin’ on the table; and it kept lookin’ 
at me with its glaring eyes—them eyes! 
Pah, give me another drink ! 

“All of a sudden Pengelly brightens 
up, and slaps his leg. 

“*T tell you wot,’ says he ; ‘ when will 
you be comin’ back to this town agen?’ 

“*Oh!’ I says, ‘a matter of ten 
months’ time, thereabouts.’ 

“* Well, then, if I keep him till then, 
will you have him? He’ll have growed 
bigger then, and I'll teach him some more 
tricks into the bargain,’ says he. 

“And so, to settle the job, I agreed, 
and we shook hands on it, as he said he’d 
train Joseph (name he'd give this ’ere 














devil-fish) to do some more tricks; and 
out of the house I goes, mighty glad to 
get out of it, too, ’cos, to tell ye the 
truth, although I was a-going back to 
Raddlesea agen, I never intended to call 
on Mr. Pengelly any more, nor his 
wretched nightmare—not if I could help 
it. It was a sight too horrible for me. 

“Well, the time went on arter I left 
Raddlesea. I travelled about with the 
old show, and arter about ten months, 
sure enough I was back at Raddlesea 
agen; and I do believe I'd pretty nigh 
forgotten all about this ‘ere devil-fish 
affair. 

“Now, it were about the end of 
November, and business was very bad 
with me and the show. One of the lions 
was dead, and I couldn’t seem to get no 
audiences nohow, ’cepting deadheads. 
The livin’ skeleton got so tarnation fat 
I had tosack him; and, to make matters 
worse, blow me if the fat woman didn’t 
elope with him when he went, so I lost 
two of my best novelties, and I was 
pretty glum, you can lay. 

“Well, one Sunday morning, I was a 
settin’ in the van, feelin’ pretty despirit, 
when up comes this red-headed fisherman 
agen, as large as life. 

“ He took me fair by surprise, ‘cos he 
was the last man in the world L was 
thinking of; but I reckon I was never 
gladder to see anybody before. I remem- 
bered direckly wot a horrible affair he'd 
got at home; but business was so rotten 
bad, I was ready to try anything. 

“*Come inside,’ says I, hearty like, 
shaking hands with him. ‘How’s 
Joseph ?’ 

“* Joseph's all right,’ says he, winking 
solemn, ‘ and Joseph’ make your fortune, 
or I'll eat him, and without salt, too.’ 

“*Ah!, says 1; ‘can he do any more 
tricks ?’ 

“*Tricks?’ says he. ‘Well, you'd 
better come and see him, that’s all.’ 

“*And so I will,’ says I. And with 
that I puts on me coat, and follers him 
home. When we got to his house, there 
it were, just the same. In we goes, and 
as we was going up the ladder I hap- 
pened to arsk him if Joseph had growed 
much ? 

“*Well, just look at that!’ he says, 
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pointin’ to the other end of the room, or 
rather the loft. And there he’d rigged up 
a sort of wooden partition, about seven 
foot high, and I could hear Joseph 
splashin’ about the other side of it. 

“*That ain’t hardly big enough,’ says 
he. Then he commenced whistlin’, and, 
good Lord, I had to brace meself up this 
time, for I guessed nothing very pretty 
lookin’ was a comin’ up; but I was 
resolved this time, horror or no horror, 
to put Joseph on show. The public 
wanted waking up somehow. 

“The next minute there was a couple 
of his tentacles, twining and feelin’, 
crawly enough to bring me out in a 
cold sweat; and then over he comes, 
flop! splash! and there was them eyes 
agen, worse than ever—give me another 
drink ! 

“T braced up, somehow, and Mr. Samuel 
Pengelly, all smiles, gets out his coloured 
flags agen. 

“I edged near the door, ’cos I didn’t 
take to Joseph a bit ; and to see the tricks 
that man and nightmare performed to- 
gether was astonishin’. 

“*Shake hands,’ he’d say (I think he 
showed a blue flag for this), and, bust me, 
if the devil-fish wouldn’t hold his tentacles 
out, one arter another; and that was 
only one of his games. 

“Now,:I think it was when Pengelly 
was a settin’ on Joseph’s back that the 
catastrophe happened. The fact is I 
happened to have a bit of a cold in the 
head, and I pulled out me hankerchey to 
blow me nose. The hankerchey was one of 
those old-fashion, bright-red bandannas, 
and no sooner had I showed it when 
I hears acurus chirruping, squeaking kind 
of noise, something between a rat and a 
grasshopper, only louder ; and there was 
Pengelly a sliding off the devil-fish’s 
back head fust, with a white face, and 
screaming— 

“Oh, for God's sake, man, run for 
your life! Oh, Lord, I wish I'd a told 
ye! The hankerchey, quick; red drives 
him mad! Run, man, run!’ 

“| dropped the hankerchey, and made 
a rush for the ladder, but I was too late, 
and the next minute I felt one of them 
cold, slimly feelers all round me neck 
—ugh ! 





“T clung tight hold to the door, 
struggling and punching, and Pengelly he 
got tangled up as well; and he yelled out: 
‘Run for some help, man ; run for some 
help! If ” And then the octopus 
choked the breath out of him. 

“I was fair paralysed with terror, and 
that’s a fact; but I held hard, and pre- 
sently—I don’t exactly know how it 
happened—me and the fisherman and 
the octopus, we all come, with a crash 
and a yell, down the ladder together, 
and I found myself loose. 

“Out of the front door I goes, full 
speed, partly thinking to get some help, 
partly thinking Pengelly could manage 
him, but mainly thinking to get away 
somehow, for I was pretty near frighted 
to death; and I run along the beach 
(fancying the thing was close behind me) 
for quite a mile and a’arf afore I found I 
was going the wrong way, the pebbles 
slippin’ and slidin’ under me all the time 
same as happens in dreams. Lord ! 
horrible wasn’t the word. 

** Well, I was in a fine old kind of a fix 
now ; but there was no help for it, so I 
commenced to walk back. Being Sunday 
morning, I never met a soul, back’ards or 
forrards, ’cos Raddlesea never was much 
of a place for visitors, being small, and 
it was out of season, besides. 

“And so I comes in sight of the house 
agen, feeling a bit pluckier and more 
reasonable this time. 

“It had the front door wide open, and 
seemed to look more lonesome than ever, 
and, as I come near it, I was relieved 
to hear no noise. I say relieved, becos’ I 
reely thought the fisherman had managed 
to quiet him. Sol peeps in—nobody nor 
nothing there! To tell ye the truth, I 
was afraid to go up the ladder; but I 
calls out— 

“* Hullo, up there! Have ye managed 
him?’ 

“But there wasn’t no answer, and, 
screwing up my pluck, I clumb up. 

“In the loft above there was the large 
table turned upside over, my old ban- 
danna hankerchey on the floor, and a 
small puddle of blood.’ But there was 
no signof man nor devil-fish. I sort of 
staggered out into the cold November 
sunshine agen, and lookin’ about the 
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beach, there was red stains nearly down 
to the water; and wot had happened I 
guessed all at once, and it struck me 
dumb and faint. 

“Running down to the edge of the 
water, I gazed out to sea, hoping to get 
some sign of poor Pengelly. 

“ And then, far out, I saw something 
black come out a little way, and then 
fall back with a splash ; and that was all. 

“Well, I waited there, stuck like 
a fool, just lookin’, for about twenty 
minutes; but I didn’t see nothing else, 
and didn’t think it would be any good 
tryin a reskoo. 

“ And the upshot of it all was that I 
decided not to say nothing about it to 
nobody; me and the show was out of 
Raddlesea that same night, and I ain’t 
never been back there yet, and don’t 
intend to. 

“ Well, gentlemen,-I see time’s a gettin 
on, and I must be moving! Good-night 
all, good-night!” 

And with a whistle to his dog, out of 
the tap-room he went. 

The landlord, who had been listening, 
gave the final word. 

“ Well,” said he, “I'll bet anybody in 
this tap-room seven to one he’s the finest 
liar in the British Islands!” Nobody 
took him. 
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